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“A Dead Whale or a Stove Boat” 


The Memorial at New Bedford to an Old-Time Industry 





Bela L. Pratt, Sculptor 
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| hospitals of the city had no emergency cases, 

| except such as come every day in a great city. 
The deadly firecracker, the toy pistol, the tor- 
pedo, and the other noise-making contrivances 
that have made the day one of terror to the sick 
or nervous, were lacking. There was the usual 
ringing of bells and raising of flags, and at 
the Old State House and at Faneuil Hall there 
were public exercises, as there have been for 

| generations. 


New England and Other Matters. (Pte ean came in. the evening) on 
8 all board the whaling-vessels that in an 














the Common. There fully 100,000 people 
arlier generation brought prosperity and gathered on the hillsides that slope to the 
Frog Pond, in the middle of which a platform 
had been built. Ten thousand lanterns, con- 
tributed by the Chinese of the city, hung in 


world-wide fame to New Bedford, the chief 
man of the crew was the boat-steerer. Usually 
a petty officer, he stood in the prow of the 


boat, and when the crew had pulled within a | the trees. Then, one by one, came groups of 
few fathoms of the whale, he hurled the} | young people who represented the various 
harpoon. Thus began a battle that meant | nationalities that are numbered in the popula- 
‘““a dead whale or a stove boat.’? The boat-| tion of Boston. They marched round the pond, 
steerer had to be a man of keen eye, quick | | carry ing their national flags beside the Amer- 
decision, unfaltering courage, and exceptional | jean flag, and afterward gathered on the plat- 


strength. Such a whaleman, poised at the | 
prow of the boat, ready to hurl his harpoon, is | 
the subject of the striking bronze statue by Mr. 
vee L. Pratt that was recently unveiled in 

New Bedford. The statue stands beside the 
nalts library. It is the gift of the Hon. W. W. 
Crapo, a leading citizen of New Bedford, who | 
wishes thus to commemorate the courage and | 
skill of a type of sailor that has passed away. 

New Bedford is now a great cotton-manu- 
facturing city. The 
survives is wholly incidental, a mere reminder 
of the important industry of earlier days. 
Moreover, the modern whaleman uses a bomb- 
gun instead of a harpoon and a lance, and 
thus the picturesque side of the contest, and 
especially the element of personal danger, is 
largely lacking. 

The erection of the statue, a picture of which 
appears on the cover of The Companion this 
week, has brought out many stories of whaling 
adventure. When the men left the ship to 
row out to the attack, they never knew when 
they would be safe aboard again. Sometimes 
the whale would drag the boat for miles; 
sometimes it would turn and attack the boat, 
or, sinking beneath it, rise and overturn it. 
Sometimes the boat would catch fire from the 
friction caused by the swift-running line; or 
the line would loop itself round the leg of an 
oarsman and snatch him overboard, never to 
reappear. Sometimes the whale would dive 
so deep that the men would have to cut the 
line in order to save themselves from follow- 
ing. If all went well, the men would bring 
the boat close alongside, and the boat-steerer 
would finish with the lance the work that he 
had begun with the harpoon. Then they 
would tow the whale back to the ship, to 
begin ‘‘eutting in.’’ 


Ca] 


BEL D. Makepeace of West Barnstable, 

Massachusetts, who died last month, was 
known as ‘‘the cranberry king.’’ For more 
than sixty years he had engaged in cranberry- 
culture on and near Cape Cod, and from small 
beginnings had come to own thousands of 
acres, from which he harvested an average 
crop of sixty thousand barrels. Many of his 
neighbors of the earlier days were content to 
go on in the old-fashioned way, but Mr. 
Makepeace was quick to introduce methods 
of improving the crop, and of harvesting and 
handling it with less labor, and in the end he 
revolutionized the industry. 


S 


OT only has Arlington, Massachusetts, a 
beautiful new town hall and a public 


library, both of which are gifts from a public- | 


spirited Arlington family, but with especial 
good fortune the two buildings are made a 
civie unit by a symbolic memorial garden that 
lies between them. The garden is so distinctive 
and artistic that it has attracted much attention. 


That part of it near the street is formal, with | 


brick walks, hedges, bordered paths, and a 
large pool. Farther back there is a smaller 
cireular pool beneath a concrete bridge; and 
just beyond that, on a large block, the bronze 
figure of an Indian warrior kneeling to drink. 
Beyond the Indian is a hillside clothed with 
spruce and white birches, and cut by gravel 
paths. 
pools. Thus planned, the garden, like the 
stream, flows from the aboriginal hillside, 
growing more formal as it descends, and there- 
fore symbolizing the historical development of 
the community. 
work of Mr. Cyrus E. Dallin, the distinguished | 
sculptor of Indian figures, who is a resident 
of the town. 


N Boston, as in all other large cities, the 

celebration of Independence Day this year 
was marked by a safer and more patriotic 
program than that which was common a few | 
years ago. The result completely justifies 
the efforts of those who have worked so long 
and so earnestly for a sensible celebration of | 
our national holiday. On all the playgrounds 
and in the parks of Boston and the vicinity 
the young people, to the number of thousands 
on thousands, enjoyed games and _ sports, 
band concerts, pageants, entertainments, fire- 
works, and similar diversions. Among them 
all there was not a single accident. The 


whaling business that | 


There is the spring that feeds the | 


The bronze Indian is the | 


| form, where they joined in the songs and 
| dances of their native lands. China, Ireland, 
| Italy, Scotland, England, and Greece, in turn, 
|appeared. The entertainment closed with the 
Singing of ‘‘America’’ and a display of fire- 
| works. It was all so well done, and the 
| people received it so enthusiastically, that 
|the program was repeated the next evening, 
| in the presence of 75,000 people. That kind 
| of celebration is worth while. It is impossi- 
| ble to believe that the American people will 
ever again tolerate the noisy, dangerous, 
meaningless Fourth that has disgraced the 

past. 
& De) 


THE KHALEEFA’S AMUSEMENTS. 


R. Charles Neufeld, who was captured 
M by the dervishes on the Egyptian desert 
and held captive for twelve years, tells 
in ‘‘A Prisoner of the Khaleefa’’ of his 
experience with ‘‘the pleasantries’’ of his 
captor, for so he terms the torments to which 
he was put. The Khaleefa found amusement 
in scenes like the following: 


‘The Khaleefa has sent me.to tell you that 
he has decided to behead oy ee said Gulla, to 
which I replied, ‘‘Go back to your Khaleefa, 
= tell him that neither he nor fifty Khaleefas 

as much as remove a hair from my head 
— out God’s permission. If God’s will it is, 
then my head shall be cut off, but it will not 
be because the Khaleefa wills it.’’ ‘ 

He went to the Khaleefa with this message, 
and returned, saying, ‘‘The Khaleefa has 
changed his mind; your head is not to be cut 
off ; ay are to be crucified, as was your 
Prop et,’’ after saying which he told my 
guards to take me back to the rukooba while 
preparations were being made. 

By this time, what with the fatigue and 
yy on the journey, the agony cau 

by the ropes binding my wrists, the tor- 
ture of scores of small irritating ‘and sting- 
ing flies attacking the raw flesh of my hands, 
and the sun —— down on my bare head, 
I was about to faint. An hour later I was 
ordered off to the place of crucifixion; being 
heavily chained, I was unable to walk, and so 
had to be placed upon a donkey, on which I 
was held up by two men. On coming to . 
halt, inetent of the crucifix I had expected, I 
found a set of gallows. 

I was lifted from the donkey, and placed 
with the noose dangling just over my head. 
Pain and faintness at once left me. A few 
minutes more would end all, and I had made 
up my mind — that horde should respect me 
even in death. I tried to mount the anga- 
reeb, but my chains prevented me. A tall 
black, placing his hand on my arm, said, ‘*The 
Khaleefa is gratified at your courage, and to 
show this, offers you the choice of the manner 
of your death.’ 

I replied, ‘‘Go back to your Khaleefa, and 
tell him he may please himself as to what 
|form my death comes in; only let him be 
Town about it, for the sun burns my brain.’ 

‘o which the eadi replied, ‘You will be dead 
|in a few minutes. Will you die as a Moslem 
| or a Kafir?’’ 

While we were talking, a man on horseback 
made his way through the crowd to us, and 
| spoke to the cadi, who, turning to me, said, 
‘*Be happy, there is no death for you; the 

Chaleefa, in his great mercy, has pardoned 
you. 


A 
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THE INCOME OF A POET. 


interesting and hitherto unpublished 
letter of Browning was recently printed 
in London newspapers. It is addressed 
to the inland revenue officials, who had 
requested him to make a statement of the 
profits he derived from literature. After 
explaining that he confined himself to poetry, 
Browning continued: 


‘‘My poems are unpopular and _ unsalable, 
being wittten only for myself and a certain 
bee number of critics whose approbation 
is satisfaction enough. I publish them—never 
| more than one volume in a year—at various 
| intervals — sometimes of several years. My 
| publishers give me a ‘royalty,’ whatever they 
| please, and I derive no more profit from the 
transaction. I should do so, if the poems 
reached a second edition, but they never do 
reach it; only one piece, many years ago, had 
that distinction.” 

With regard to the collected edition of his 
| works, Browning affirmed that he had not 
recovered the money he had spent on the 
original and more expensive printing of the 
volumes, and added, ‘‘My works circulate very 
largely in America, but do not bring me a 
farthing. ’’ 

One profitable bit of work he did was in 
contributing a poem to a_ magazine. He 
received one hundred pounds for it, but he 
gave the money to a charity. 











The Official 


Boy Scout Knife 


This is the offictal Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, 
as recommended by their National Committee on Equip- 
ment. The indorsement of this Committee, together 
with the fact that the Knife is made by one of our largest 
and most reliable manufacturers, will 
commend it to Companion subscri- 
bers as a most desirable pocket tool. 


Illustration 
Shows 
Actual 


Description 


The uses to which this handy Knife may be put are legion. 
combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. 


It really 
By opening the 
proper blade, it becomes in turn a Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather 
Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, Can- Opener. 

The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely 
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tempered to retain their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of 
stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name-plate and 
shackle. The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, “ Be Prepared,” 
together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the 


knife-blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 
Boy Scout Knife will be given 


How to Get It. 
to any Companion subscriber 


for only one new solicited subscription. Sold for $1.00. 
In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 
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DO YOU REALIZE 





That fast freight keeps your 
dealer stocked with fresh 
goods? 


efficient freight service en- 
ables him to buy in a larger 
field? 


this means that good freight 
service gives better and 
fresher goods at lower prices 
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of the Riverside Drive apart- 

ment Sarah Brewster’s step- 
mother came sweeping with an 
air even more businesslike than 
usual. The silken lining of 
her gray walking -dress gave 
forth a brisk rustling, and her 
abundant plumes fell about her 
handsome head in the most becom- 
ing fashion. 

Sarah rose from the depth of an 
easy chair, and smiled a chilly wel- 
come. 

‘*My dear!’’ Mrs. Brewster pro- 
tested. ‘‘Such a light to read in!’’ 

Sarah looked about her as if to 
apologize for the gathering dusk. 
The snow was falling lightly outside 
in the bleak, pallid twilight. 

Mrs. Brewster touched the electric 
button, and lighted up the room. 

‘*Draw the shades, child,’’ she 
commanded. ‘*Why don’t you take 
a little responsibility when I’m 
away? I believe you’d sit in the 
house with your nose in a book 
from morning till night if you were 
left to yourself. Upon my word, I 
doubt if you’d even go to your 
meals. ’” 

Mrs. Brewster gave her beplumed 
hat, her furs, and her cloak to the 
maid who answered her summons. 

**Why didn’t you light up, Marie? 
The house is as gloomy as a cave.’’ 

‘*Miss Sarah preferred not to have 
the light, ma’am.’’ 

‘tT see. And did you take Miss 
Sarah for a walk this afternoon, 
Marie?’’ 

‘*Miss Sarah preferred not to go, 
ma’am.’’ 

‘*Very well, Marie. 
thank you. ’’ 

Sarah was still standing, and still 
smiling her little, cold, defiant smile. 
Mrs. Brewster removed her glasses, 
and wiped the moisture from them ; 
replacing them on her fine aquiline 
nose, she looked through them at 
her young stepdaughter. 

‘*Sit down, Sarah,’’ Mrs. Brew- 
ster said. ‘‘I want to talk to you.”’ 

The little girl obeyed, but with a 
look that seemed to refuse either to 
give or to accept favors. 

*“*It is time, Sarah,’’ said Mrs. 
Brewster, ‘‘for us to come to an 
understanding. When your father 
died, your Uncle Robert Carberry 
wanted to take you and bring you 
up with his own girls. It would 
have been easier and pleasanter for 
me, perhaps, to let him do so. But 


[cen the little drawing-room 


That’s all, 


your uncle had heavy burdens to carry, and | hues of Mrs. Brewster’s face. 


I had none whatever. I wanted to do my full 
duty to you for your father’s sake, and so I 
decided to keep you with me, where you could 
have special training. ’’ 


Sarah looked up with something like interest. 
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r In Ten Chapters . 
bes. By Elia W.Peattie Z us 


Chapter One 


FOR A MOMENT IT ALMOST SEEMED AS IF SARAH'S LIP TREMBLED 


von Hulst,”” she said. 
Germany. ’’ 
Sarah reflected a moment. 


| 


| 


| unhappiness. 
For unhappy she certainly was. The taste 


‘‘When am I to go, mama?’’ she inquired. | of life was bitter in her mouth. She knew of | 


‘*You go next week, Sarah. 


Fortunately, | nothing that she wanted; she looked forward 


Her stepmother was speaking of a matter about the baron has friends who are on their way | to nothing. 


which she had thought much. 
‘*But I believe that I made a mistake. 


|to Yellowstone Park,—a gentleman and his 
You | wife, —and you are to be placed in their 


have not learned to like me, and I’m not sure | | charge. ” 


that I’ve been able to love you. You’ve held | 


Sarah blinked, and was silent. 


Mrs. Brewster had not finished. 
‘*T have some property of my own, and I am 
marrying a man of considerable wealth. It 


She was | seems only fair, therefore, that everything 


me off, and I haven’t known how to draw | _ being sent away from everything she had | that was your father’s should go to you. Even 


you to me. Now I’ll not say that you are 
any more to blame for this than I am. I 
merely think that our living together has been 
a failure. ’’ 

Sarah could feel herself prickling from head 
to foot. She never before had heard plain- 
speaking like that, and it made her uncom- 
fortable. At the same time she was nearer to 
liking her stepmother at that moment than she 
had been for a long time. 

“I’m not saying all this to hurt your feel- 
ings,’’? added Mrs. Brewster, hastily, as she 
noticed the blush. ‘‘I’m saying it because I 
want to come to a right understanding with 
you.’? She paused a moment. ‘I’m going to 
be married next month, Sarah,’’ she said, and 
her voice quivered slightly. ‘‘I couldn’t ask 
you to live with me then. It wouldn’t be fair 
to you or to me or to—any one. So I’ve 
written to your Uncle Robert, and you are to 
go to him.’”’ 

Sarah looked across at Mrs. Brewster with 
her level, lonely gaze. It was an expression 
that had always called for Mrs. Brewster’s 
pity, but along with the pity was a little 
resentment. Need the child look like that? 





known — from the luxurious apartment high | the furniture will be yours. 
from the tutors packed and placed in storage for you. 


above the sparkling drive; 


I shall have it 
It is 


whom she disliked, but whose store of knowl- | really beautiful, as you will come to realize 


edge she valued; from Marie, who had waited | 
on her hand and foot ever since she could 
remember; and, above all, from her step- 
mother, whom Sarah had liked to think she 
hated, but whose care, after all, had never 
failed her, and whose word to her had never 
been broken. 

Sarah was only thirteen years of age, but 
she had a keen little brain, and a cold little 


heart. She had been bereft of her mother so 


early in life that she could not even remember 
her; and her father had died while she was 
still a very little girl. Since then she had 
been indulged rather than loved. Her tutors, 
Marie, and her stepmother had done their 
conscientious best to train her; but no one 
had asked anything of her; all had united in | 
serving her. There had been no call made} 
upon her energies, beyond the requirement | 
that she should learn her lessons; and to Sarah | 
lessons were no burden. She learned them 
easily, yet without zest, for, studying alone as 


she did, there was no one with whom to| yes, indeed. 


‘‘Whom are you going to marry, mama?’’ | compete. 


she asked, gravely. 


So there she stood, a proud, lonely, perverse, 


| 





| at once make what preparations are necessary | slender 


| 


A delicate flush crept through the old ivory | bewildered child, at odds with her world, and, | 


when you grow older; your mother selected it 
piece by piece. I think it is worth while for 


BYSARAH BREWSTER RELATIVES 








| 


|on the platform at Lac du Laiche. 





you to pay the storage on these things until | 
| five years old, and six feet tall in my stockings! 


you need them.’’ 

Sarah looked about her at the familiar fur- 
niture. She was dimly conscious for the first 
time that she loved it, and that it had been 


the background of all her strange, treasured, | 


half-sullen hours of reading and day -dreaming. 
‘*There are other things, too,’’ continued 
her stepmother ; 


‘ta few jewels, some minia- | manded. 
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boarding-school, mama,’’ she 
said. ‘*They’re sure to want 
me there—if I pay!’’ 

‘**You are a strange child, 
Sarah, ’’ Mrs. Brewster replied. 
‘* Paying people for things 
doesn’t really make them love 
you. You’ll find that out. 
You’ve got to accept the love and 
good - will that is offered, and be 
thankful for it. And you must give 
love in return. ’’ 

Sarah gave a dry little laugh, and 
at the sound of it Mrs. Brewster 
turned sharply round on her. 

‘You may laugh if you like, 
Sarah, but for my part I feel very 
much more like crying. Such a 
failure as we have made of every- 
thing between us! I’m sureI don’t 
see why you couldn’t have loved 
me.’’ She stood over the girl with 
the expression and attitude of a 
ruffled hawk. 

For a moment it almost seemed as 
if Sarah’s lip trembled. 

**T don’t see why, either, mama,’’ 
she said, wistfully. ‘‘I’m sure my 
life’s a perfect ruin !’’ 

She stood up as Mrs. Brewster 
left the room, and, glancing at the 
wall opposite, caught the reflection 
of herself in a mirror—a slender girl 
with a long, sallow face, and heavy 
braids of brown hair. Her costume 
of russet was fashionable, but it 
hung on her in a spiritless way, 
brightened only by the necklace of 
gold beads that her stepmother had 
given her for Christmas. 

Sarah looked long at the reflection. 
Then she addressed it angrily. 

“I'd just hate you if I met you 
anywhere!’’ she cried. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you, anyway, you 
horrid, horrid thing?’’ 

But no answer was forthcoming, 
and she walked slowly to her room 
to dress for dinner. As she looked 
about at the dainty apartment, with 
its chintz hangings and its charm- 
ing toilet-table, and glanced into her 
white bath-room, she wondered 
whether they had such things any- 
where outside New York. It seemed 
very improbable. 

‘*Wisconsin,’’ she mused; ‘‘Wis- 
consin!’’ It sounded remote and 
not interesting, but she remembered 
with some comfort that she liked 
the shape of it on the map. 

The friends of the Baron von 
Hulst who conducted Sarah to 
the little town of Lac du Laiche, 


‘*The Baron | | for all her brightness, lacking the kind of | Wisconsin, considered her a well-mannered 
‘*We shall live in| _ knowledge that could tell her the cause of her 


girl. She dropped her little courtesies after 
the fashion of their own /fréiuleins in Germany, 
and she answered them in a reserved and 
respectful fashion. 

The kindly German and his wife waved 
good-by to her as she stood, in the twilight, 
Her smart 
costume of golden-brown velvet, her bright 
toque of feathers, and her enveloping furs 
looked out of keeping with the somewhat 
slovenly surroundings. 

Then Sarah turned, to hear a voice cry: 

‘*‘Why, I believe you are Sarah, after all! 
I was looking for some one at least three inches 
shorter, and not nearly so young-lady-like. 
But you can’t help being tall for your age. It 
runs in the family. Look at me, only thirty- 


Of course you don’t need to be told that I’m 
your Uncle Robert.’’ 

Sarah held out her hand. 

‘‘How do you do, Uncle Robert? 
kind of you to meet me.’’ 

‘‘What did you expect me to do?’’ he de- 
He was looking down at her through 


It was 


tures, some fine books; all will be put away | his spectacles with a pair of kind, yet shy 


for you, and will be delivered to you at the | brown eyes. 
To-morrow I shall arrange each | narily broad brim, and a capacious coat, sup- 


proper time. 


He wore a hat with an extraordi- 


detail relating to these matters. Then I shall | plemented by a great cape that draped his 


for your Western journey.’ 


figure picturesquely. A _ shabby 
| ‘hack’ was awaiting them, and he led Sarah 


Something seemed to strike on Sarah’s heart | to it with a light and charming manner, and 


like cold little hammers. 
**But will they really want me, mama?’’ 
she cried. 


handed her in quite gallantly. 
They were well on their way down the 
street when Sarah asked, ‘‘Oughtn’t we to 


‘*Who, child? Your Uncle Robert? Oh, | leave the trunk checks with some one?’’ 


He’s written the most cordial 
letters. ’’ 
Yet Sarah did not feel sure. 


‘*Well, I should say we ought!’’ cried her 
uncle, penitently. ‘‘Checks of any kind 
always embarrass me—I see so few of them.’’ 


‘*You used to say that I was to go to| He thrust his head out of the window, and 
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Sid’s path skirted a string of islands. To 


called to the driver, ‘‘See here, Bill, I’ve for- | worm of a newspaper man, who must work | undressing. But she was unwilling to ask 


gotten my head, as usual! We’d better turn | 
back, hadn’t we?’’ 

‘*Well, if you think you need it,’’ replied | 
the driver, quite as if he were Sarah’s uncle’s | 
best friend. Sarah felt shocked by this un-| 
seemly intimacy between the red-faced ond, 
of the carriage and her uncle. But Mr. Car- | 
berry was unconscious of her distress. 

“It’s really something of importance I’ve 
forgotten this time—my niece’s trunks. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t you worry about them, sir,’’ | 
said the driver. ‘‘I’ll get them up to you all | 
right. Ain’t I always telling you to leave 
things to me, sir?’’ 

He was really reproachful, and spoke as if 
he were the official caretaker of Mr. Carberry. 

‘*I’d have a receiver appointed for myself— 
if there was anything for him to receive!’’ 
sighed Sarah’s uncle. His tone sounded weary, 
and he gave a little cough as he sank back 
and wrapped his flowing cloak about him. 

**The girls will be watching out for you, my 
dear,’’ he said. ‘‘They’ve been wanting you 
for years, and so, for that matter, have I.’”’ 

He leaned forward to look at Sarah’s face, 
and as they passed a street-lamp, she saw 
tears glistening behind his glasses. She could 
not understand why there should be tears in 
his eyes. All she could think of to say was: 

‘*Aren’t your feet cold, uncle? Mine are, 
dreadfully. ’’ 

‘‘What a shame!’’ he cried, wrapping them 
up in the blanket. ‘‘We’re almost home, my 
dear. There, that’s our house now!’’ 

Sarah peered through the lightly frosted 
pane, and saw a large white house with dark 
trees before it, and lights shining from the 
lower windows. 

‘*Let me heip you out, my dear. 
the carriage-block. ’’ 

He helped her out with a bow, paid the 
driver, exchanged some parting pleasantries 
with him, and taking Sarah’s arm, struggled 
against the sharp wind up the: icy walk to 
the house. The front door was thrown open, 
and Sarah stood among her relatives. 

At first she had only a blurred impression 
of faces young and old; white, brown, and 
yellow heads at varying heights; and a chorus 
of salutations. Then an impetuous person no 
taller than herself flung her arms about her 
neck and kissed her. And after that they all 
kissed her, and she was led into a room where 
a hickory fire leaped and roared. It was a 
shabby, friendly, human sort of a room, with | 
corners and comforts for all who made a de- | 
mand upon it; but to Sarah, accustomed to 
the elegance of the drawing-room on Riverside 
Drive, it looked very plain and very poor. 

‘¢Get us straight in your mind just as quickly 
as you can, Sarah,’’ said the lady who she 
realized was her Aunt Ada. ‘‘We’re not hard 
to learn if you apply yourself. First, this is 
your Grandmother Carberry, your own 
mother’s mother. We call her Grandmother 
C. for short. And this is my own dear 
mother, Grandmother Babcock. She’s Grand- | 
mother B. And this is my father, who is | 
grandfather to everybody. Then the girl with 
yellow hair is our elder daughter, Fay. I 
think she’s a year older than you. The 
brown-haired one is Peg, who is, I think, a 
year younger than you.”’ 

Her bright black eyes looked friendly, but 
Sarah felt that such eyes might also flash with 
indignation. Something about the way she 
stood, the manner in which she was dressed, 
and the way in which her dark hair was 
woven and plaited made Sarah understand 
that her aunt was a capable person. Sarah 
might, in the back of her mind, think herself 
superior to these relatives among whom she 
had been thrown, but she realized right there 
at the beginning that her Aunt Ada never 
would take that point of view. And strangely 
enough, that fact made Sarah feel more com- 
fortable. She was only a little girl, for all 
her courage, her coldness, and her pride, and | 
she needed some one to lean on. The strong, 
undesired support of her stepmother had been 
taken from her; but she realized, although 
with no warming of her hurt and dormant 
heart, that here was another upon whom she 
could depend. 

Her cousins brought a portable table laden 
with food. 

‘*We had our supper an hour ago,’’ said her 
aunt. ‘‘And you, no doubt, have eaten on 
the train, but we thought a bit of something 
warm would be welcome. ’’ 

The family plied her with kindly questions 
while she ate. Where had she been to school ? 
What had she studied? Did she suppose she 
would be in the grade with Fay or with Peg? 
Suddenly she realized that she was expected 
to go to the public school—she whose tutors 
had been selected with the greatest care! 

‘*We have such fun at school, Sarah!’’ cried 
Peg. ‘*You’re sure to like it.’’ 

‘Shall I?’? asked Sarah, lifting her eye- 
brows. She meant to be discouraging, but 
Peg did not seem to be discouraged. 

Presently Grandmother B. was nodding in 
her chair, and Grandfather B. was challenging 
Grandmother C.—who was not sleepy—to a 
game of cribbage. Mr. Carberry got up and 
put on his overcoat. 

“This is my hour for going to work, 
Sarah,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’m only a poor 
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| cheerily. 


|ored braid; almost every house had 


while others sleep. ’’ 


either of her cousins to help her, for they 


‘‘But not on such a cold night, Uncle| seemed to require no aid. She could have 


Robert !’’ cried Sarah. 

‘*You see, the subscribers to the paper want | 
to know just how cold it is, and I have to get 
out the paper to tell them,’’ he answered. 

They all trooped to the door with him, and | 
his wife watched him as far as she could see | 
him, shading her eyes from the light of the | 
room. Then she turned back to the others 
with a sigh. 

‘*Bedtime for all young people,’’ she said, 
‘*Sarah needs a good rest after her 
long journey.’’ 

‘‘O Sarah, you must come and see our room,” | 
Fay said. 

It was apparently a part of the night’s 
ceremony to kiss all the elders. Sarah saw | 
that it was expected of her, and she went | 
through with it bravely. Even Grandmother | 
B. awoke for the rite. Then the three girls | 
climbed the winding stairway, with its graceful 
hand-rail and its worn carpet. On.the second | 
floor Sarah noticed that doors stood open into | 
four bedrooms, but the girls entered none of | 
these. They went on up a steep, narrow 
flight of stairs into a kind of attic, and Sarah 
saw with something like indignation that three 
white iron beds stood in a row, awaiting them. 

The room was not really cold, but it was far 
from cozy that night, and the branches of a 
towering tree lashed against the window. 
The low wall was broken by dormer-windows 
prettily draped; on the wall were unframed 
pictures, —pencil sketches and water-colors, — 
and strips of red carpeting were stretched here 
and there over the unstained floor. 

‘*You’re to sleep in the center bed, Sarah, ’’ 
said Peg, ‘‘so that we can have an equal share 
in you. You look dreadfully tired to-night, 
so we’ll not say another word, but you just 
wait till morning, and hear how we’!] chatter !’’ 

Sarah was used to having Marie help her 





with her buttons, and she made sorry work of 





T half _ five on a cloudy Feb- 
ruary morning, Sidney Hollis, 
the Benton Island mail-carrier, 

stepped out of the little post-office in 
the ell of Ammi Beverage’s house 
with the Hamiltonville letter-pouch 
slung over the left shoulder of his 
oilskin jacket. Scattered lights twin- 
kled before him along the road to 
Brimstone Point, for the island people 
are early risers. 

The northeast wind sung shrill and 
bleak. As Sidney’s steps creaked 
over the hard snow toward the first 
house, he blew his whistle. The door 
opened, and out stepped Grandfather 
Parsons, bareheaded, and in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

‘*Say, Sid, my wife wants a skein 
of dark-green carpet thread from 
Lindsay’s. ’’ 

‘*All right; glad to get it for her.’’ 

Mr. Parsons went back inside. 
From the next house a tow-headed 
boy appeared. 

**Grandpa Green’s asthma powder’s 
almost gone! Unless you can bring 
him some more, he’s afraid he won’t 
sleep a wink to-night. ’’ 

‘*Tell grandpa not to fret, Sammy. 
His powder’!l be here before he goes 
to bed. ’’ 

So it went— phonograph records, 
preserved ginger, liniment, slate-col- 


some small commission for the post- 
man. Sidney took them all. He was 
a good-natured fellow, and every one 
liked him. Carrying the mail was his busi- 
ness. The rest was neighborly accommoda- 
tion. 

From the next to the last house on the 
route, Perley Simmons emerged with a brown 
envelope. ‘‘Here’s my Atlantic Savings-Bank 
book with an order for $250; get it in tens. 
Pete Craig’s offered me a chance to buy into 
the Melissa, and he’s likely to be at Crane 
Harbor on the outshore any day now. It’s 
a good trade, and I want to have my money 
ready.’’ 

For the first time that morning Sid demurred. 

‘*T don’t like to carry so much of another 
man’s money. What if anything happens to 
me?’”’ 

‘*T’ll risk my money anywhere you’ll risk 
your life. It’ll be a big favor to me if you’ll 
get it.’” 

‘*Just as you say, then; I’m willing.’’ 

Sid slipped the envelope into his inside 
pocket. His uncle, John Creamer, came out 
of the last house. 

‘*Nothing you can do for me at Hamilton- 
ville to-day, Sid, but you’d better be .extra 
careful. Just hear that wind whistle; it means 
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a northeast snow-storm, sure. Remember it’s 


| screamed out with irritation; she was so home- 
| sick and so miserable. There was only one 
| small kerosene-lamp to light the big place, and 
the corners of the room were full of shadows. 
She was thinking: 

‘*The place isn’t fit for servants to sleep in!’’ 


These relatives of hers seemed to have no) 


idea of the things to which she was accustomed. 


| If they had only that poor place to offer, at 


least they might make some excuse. 

But instead of making excuses, they called 
out, ‘‘Pleasant dreams!’’ when they had got 
| into bed. 

‘**You don’t mind saying your prayers in 
bed this once, do you, Sarah?’’ Peg asked. 

Sarah was no hypocrite. ‘‘I don’t say 
prayers, Peg,’’ she answered, distinctly. She 
expected a protest. Probably both of her 
cousins would set on her. But they did noth- 
ing of the kind. They merely called, ‘‘Good 
night !’’ 

She wondered how the girls could fall 
asleep with the tree whipping the window like 
that. Moreover, there was some one groping 
about the room! She made out the heavy form 
of Grandmother C., and presently she felt her 
fumbling with the bedclothes; then something 
warm and soft was slipped in at her feet. A 
few minutes later another dark form crept into 
the room; it was Grandmother B., carrying a 


|candle that made her silver hair look like a 


halo round her dreamy, gentle face. As the 
other grandmother had done, she went from 
bed to bed, tucking each girl in, and whisper- 
ing something under her breath. Sarah could 
not help hearing what she said as she stooped 
over her. 

**God bless you, dear parentiless child!’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘God biess and keep you!’’ 

Sarah lay very still, furious with herself for 
the sharp little sob that rose in her throat. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE HAD TO CONSULT HIS COMPASS. 


near the last of February. The ice may break 
up and go to sea almost any day. Don’t 
forget what happened to poor Shube McRae. ’’ 

**Don’t worry, Uncle John. I’ve seen a 
good many worse mornings than this in the 
three years I’ve toted Uncle Sam’s mail-pouch. 
If it snows thick, I can use my compass. The 
ice is as solid as granite; it won’t go out for 
a week yet. I’ve a skiff on Foxhead, and 
another on Copper Mine. I know there’s a 
hard tramp before me; but I’m going to land 
this mail at Hamiltonville all right before 
noon, and be back again by six.’’ 

**Good-by, then; mind the cracks and rock- 
weed holes. ’’ 

Creamer shut the door. Sidney followed his 
regular trail down to the beach by the Brim- 
stone Point wharf. For five weeks the bay 
had been frozen solid, and no steamer had 
made a landing at the point. The carrier 
clambered over the jumbled cakes, and step- 
ping across the crack that was caused by the 
rise and fall of the tide, was soon on the sea 
ice. 

It was still dusk, but it was growing light 
in the east. Six miles north over the white 
surface twinkled the Hamiltonville lights. 








reach Foxhead, one mile away, he must cross 


Forty-Fathom Hole. Beyond Foxhead, in a 
row, lay Cunner, Brant, and Copper Mine. 
There was another mile of ice, then came 
Parmalee Sound, where the channel was open, 
and then Hamiltonville. 

Sid started for Foxhead. The ice was very 
rough. Early in the winter it had frozen in 
the coves and inlets up the bay, and drifted 
down with the tide among the outer islands. 
The cakes, piled up slantingly, had been 
frozen together by three days of zero weather. 

At first, even with the aid of his creepers, 
he made slow progress. He zigzagged across 
the uneven surface, following the easiest path. 
Before he had gone a quarter of a mile it had 
grown light. Soon it began to snow. 

Faster and faster fell the flakes. Before long 
the young mail-carrier could see only a few 
feet ahead. He had to consult his compass fre- 
quently, as, with bowed head, slipping and 


| stumbling, he pushed forward against the bitter 


gale. Only a few feet beneath his feet swirled 
forty fathoms of black water. Sid’s eyes 
searched the ice vigilantly. Now he made 
a circuit to avoid an open crack. Now he 
shunned a ‘‘rockweed hole,’’ where a dark 
place gave warning that a knot of weed had 
frozen in, and the action of sun and water had 
made the ice about it thin and soft. 

It was fully an hour before the ice-bound 
granite nose of Foxhead came into view; a 
row of white gulls sat disconsolately upon it. 
Sid trudged north, skirting its low bluffs, 
which were crowned with dwarfed, matted 
evergreens. He felt glad that the mail-bag 
was light. Every mile over the rough ice 
seemed like four. 

Foxhead fell behind; then Cunner; then 
Brant. By the time Sid reached Copper 
Mine, it was the middle of the morning. Along 
the granite ledges the ice creaked and groaned, 
as the rising tide set its edges rubbing together. 
‘The snowflakes fell less thickly and the air 
felt warmer. The wind was hauling out to 
the southeast, threatening rain. 

On the northernmost point of Copper Mine 
Sid had a light skiff, turned bottom up. 
Across the white surface of Parmalee Sound, 
where the steamers kept the channel open, the 
Hamiltonville quarry derricks loomed through 
the snow. Drills clinked faintly from the 
finishing-sheds. Sidney dragged his skiff out 
upon the ice, and launching her in the passage, 
rowed across, and pulled her out on 
the other side. At half past eleven 
he was walking along the narrow 
main street of Hamiltonville. 

He left the mail-bag at the post- 
office, and hurried to the Atlantic 
Savings-Bank, where he cashed Perley 
Simmons’s order. Then he went to 
Lindsay’s for the skein of green carpet 
thread, to Clough’s drug-store for 
Grandpa Green’s powder, and to other 
shops for various articles. He stowed 
his purchases in his pockets. It was 
now raining hard. 

After dinner at the Carson House, 
Sid visited Mingo’s grocery - store, 
where his cousin, Jim Griffiths, was 
a clerk. . 

**Don’t try to get back to the island 
this afternoon, Sid,’’ urged Jim. 
“Stay over with me to-night, and 
we’ll go to the moving pictures. Rob- 
ertson is putting on a new set of 
films. ’’ 

Sidney shook his head. ‘‘I’d like 
to stay, Jim, but I can’t. Grandpa 
Green will have to sit up all night if 
his powder doesn’t come, and Perley 
Simmons won’t close his eyes till he 
feels those bills between his fingers. 
Besides, there’s the mail. I haven’t 
missed a trip this winter.’’ 

Soon after one o’clock Sid was back 
at the post-office. 

‘*Tf I were you, Hollis,’’ said Har- 
vey Stone, the postmaster, ‘‘I’d put 
off my return trip until to-morrow. 
It will be wild and ugly on the bay 
this afternoon, and you won’t get in till 
pitch-dark. I wouldn’t risk it.’’ 

Sidney pressed his lips together. 
up the mail-pouch. 

‘*Pleasant or stormy, I’ll be at Benton Island 
before seven. ’’ 

‘*Well, you know your own business best. 
Only watch the ice sharp. Good luck!’’ 

By the time Sid got across the steamboat 
channel, a southeast gale was blowing. The 
ice was wet and slippery. It was a hard drag 
to pull the skiff back to Copper Mine; but at 
last he reached there, and turned the boat 
bottom up on the point. Then, with the 
mail-pouch on his shoulder, he resolutely 
struck out southward across the frozen bay. 

The wind was in his face, as it had been in 
the morning, but now it brought rain instead 
of snow. The mail-pouch weighed fully thirty 
pounds. That and the wet ice made Sid’s 
progress slow. 

Before long he had passed Copper Mine. 
The strong salt gale filled Sid’s eyes with 
briny drops. Now and then he slipped and 
fell. Yet he struggled on stubbornly. He 
was not carrying the mail for fun. Other 
carriers all along the coast were facing this 
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same storm. Was any one else having an 
easier time? 

Brant Island was next, and he passed it. 
His legs ached; his eyes were tired with 
straining to piek out the easiest path. The 
afternoon was waning fast, and he was still 
three miles from Benton Island.- 

He sought encouragement by reminding 
himself that the trip was not half so bad as 
one the winter before, when the temperature 
was well below zero. It was not to be com- 
. pared to a trip that he had made during the 
February thaw of two years before. Yet it 
was bad enough; he did not care to see it 
any worse. 

On he hurried, slipping, jumping, stum- 
bling, sprawling; the bag on his shoulder 
seemed to gain pound after pound. The sur- 
face of the ice was growing soft. The sharp, 
tilted edges were crumbling. Here and there 
shallow pools of rain were forming. 

It was almost dark when Sid passed Cunner 
Island. A flock of screaming gulls wheeled 
by, flying low; he could hardly see them. He 
was foreed to go slow in order to avoid the 
rockweed holes and cracks, which were far 
more numerous than 
they had been in the 
morning. 

At last he reached 
Foxhead, and looked 
across Forty - Fathom 
Hole to Brimstone 
Point on Benton Is- 
land, where the home 
lights were beginning 
to twinkle. One mile 
more; he could make it 
by half past six. He 
pushed on. 

The rain fell harder ; 
the shriek of the gale 
grew louder. Since 
morning, great jagged 
cracks had opened 
across the ice - field, 
cracks that showed inky 
water more than two 
hundred feet deep. Sid 
picked his way care- 
fully. A single misstep, 
and he might plunge 
to his death. Once he slipped into a rock- 
weed hole, and went down above his knees; 
he saved himself by clutching a tilted cake. 

A rod farther on he slipped again, and fell 
heavily. When he tried to rise, his right 
ankle turned over; it was severely sprained. 
He felt a momentary dismay. 
was excruciating; but he did not greatly mind 
that. What troubled him most was that the 
accident would make the rest of his journey 
ten times as hard for him as it would other- 
wise have been. He hobbled forward at a 
snail-like pace. 

Suddenly a tremor ran through the ice. 
Once, twice, the ice rose, fell, rose, fell, with a 
low groaning. 

The thing that Sid had been dreading for 
the last hour had happened. Loosened by 
the undertow from outside, the ice-field was 
breaking up! Once fairly started, it would 
break rapidly into small floes, and go out to 
sea with the three-knot ebb. And Sid would 
go with it! 

He forgot his sprained ankle. Swinging 
the mail-pouch over. his other shoulder, he 
plunged along, stumbling through the rain 
over the upturned cakes. He headed straight 
for the light in his uncle’s house, taking 
chances that he would never have dreamed of 
taking before. As fast as his ankle would 
allow him to go, he ran, he slid, he leaped 
over bubbling cracks. He fell and rose a 
dozen times. And constantly the ice lifted and 
sank, working, grinding. 

Suddenly Sid saw the lights on Brimstone 
Point begin to move to the right. The ice- 
field was drifting out to sea! 

He mustered his energies for a final spurt. 
Soon the shore was only a few rods off. Then 
he saw something that sent his heart down 
like lead. Between the ice and the land lay 
forty feet of open water. - 

Sid halted on the edge of it. His uncle’s 
house was fully a quarter of a mile away. 
In that gale no one could hear his shouts. 
Brimstone Point was going by fast. At that 
spot the water was deep up to the very letigee. 
How could he ever get ashore! 

For a moment Sid stood at a loss, hopeless. 

A small ice-cake revolved slowly along the 
edge of the field. Sid recognized a desperate 
chance. With the mail-bag in his hand, he 
Sprang upon the cake. It sank till the water 
boiled over the top of it. He threw himself 
flat, with the bag by his side, and began pad- 
dling toward the shore with his hands. Brim- 
stone Point was past, but he might still reach 
the end of Mallard Ledge, two hundred feet 
east. Beyond was the open sea. 

He paddled hard, but made painfully slow 
headway toward the island. The icy water 
chilled him. The tide was running fast. If 
he missed the ledge, he would die out there 
on the black ocean. 

At last the rocks were only a few yards 
away. Sid saw that he could never paddle 
the cake in to them. Slinging the pouch over 








THEY STOPPED TO PAT COLLEEN’S 
GLOSSY NECK. 


The pain|. 


over his head; but his feet touched bottom. 
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Howard, before we start for the train.’’ 

As solemnly as if they had not made 

the same journey half a dozen times in the 
last ten hours, Nancy Cordes led her husband 
through the garden, where the young lettuce 
was beginning to show its crisp leaves. Once 
more they counted the gaps in the asparagus- 
bed set out the previous fall, and once more 
they discussed where to 
place the strawberry- 
bed that they intended 


a ee go round the farm sit once more, 





den they passed to the 
chicken - yard. Nancy 


she had seen the time 
before. After a search, 
she discovered it peep- 
ing out from under a 
hen’s wing. 

In the meadow they 
stopped to pat Colleen’s 
glossy neck; in the or- 
chard they found the 
proper methods and 
seasons for spraying, 
grafting, and pruning 
fascinating subjects. 
When they returned to 
the house, the three 
Scotch collies barked a 
joyful welcome; then came the quiet drive in 
the cool twilight to the little country station. 
With a great sigh of content, Nancy sank into 
a seat in the train bound for the city. 

‘*Hasn’t it been a glorious, restful day, just 

ourselves and the farm ?’’ 
They had recently come into possession of 
the little patch of ground thirty miles out, 
with its tiny farmhouse. The demands of 
Judge Cordes’s position on the bench made 
the city apartment necessary for the winter 
months, but they were already anticipating 
the summer at the farm by these week-end 
visits of inspection. Howard Cordes, older 
and graver than his wife, smiled comfort- 
ably. 

‘*Do you know, this is the first time we’ve 
ever gone out absolutely alone, without even 
a maid?’’ 

‘“*Wasn’titfun? You didn’t mind the picnic 
lunch, did you? But, Howard, we really 
mustn’t let ourselves be selfish about the farm. 
The family do enjoy it so.’’ 

The ‘‘family’’ consisted of numerous rela- 
tives on both sides, all of whom lived in the 
city. They came out in successive groups, 
admired the view, ate the fried chicken, drank 
the fresh country milk, 
marveled at the thick- 
ness of the cream and 
the sweetness of the 
butter, and went away 
tolerantly amused at 
‘*Nancy’s new toy,’’ 
and wondering how long 
her enthusiasm would 
last. 

To Nancy and her hus- 
band it was very real. 
They went out for 
Thanksgiving and for 
Christmas, warmed their 
hearts before the great 
fireplace, and strength- 
ened themselves for the 
work they were both 
doing in the city. Nancy 
brought her settlement girls out, one at a 
time, and Howard brought the young men in 
his office. 

Nancy had never confessed even to herself 
that after a particularly noisy invasion of 
the family she sometimes felt depressed, and 
that the glory had somehow departed from 
her day. Nancy was a loyal and hospitable 
little soul, but there were times when she felt 
tired. 

The following Saturday, Howard’s sister 
telephoned to her: 

**O Nancy, if you’re going out to the farm, 


to-morrow, will you? These spring days are | 
trying in town.’’ 
Nancy sighed inaudibly, and answered: 
**Of course, Bertha, we’ll be glad to have 
| you, only I’m not going to take Mary out, 
jand I haven’t ordered any summer supplies 





you won’t care if William and I come out | 


high as possible to keep it out of the water, | the rocks. 
he dropped off, and began to swim toward the | | had they been two yards farther away. 
rocks. 


| 


The bag weighed him down, but he would | money was in his pocket, he had saved the | that way.’’ 
not let it go. He sank, and the water went | mail, and his record was unbroken. The next | 
day the bay would be clear, and he would | 





He could not have reached them 


Sidney picked himself up. Perley Simmons’s 


Somehow he struggled on, and crept out upon | go up to Hamiltonville in his motor-boat. 


THE HOSPITALITY 
OF JUDGE CORDES 
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I’m starting for the train this minute, and | 





*. 


haven’t time to prepare anything. ’’ 


‘*Don’t bother about that; we’ll bring some- | 


thing with us, and we’ll all help with the 
dishes. ’’ 

Nancy went out early in the afternoon. 
Howard was to follow on a later train. 
During the afternoon, his sister called him 
up at the office twice. The first message 
was: 

‘*O Howard, Clyde and Jeannette came in 
| unexpectedly. I told them we were going out 


to plant the following | to the farm to-morrow, and they want to/| 
spring. From the gar- | come, too. Nancy’s such a dear—she won’t 
| care. 


Tell her when you go out, won’t 


| you?’”’ 


grew alarmed over the | 
disappearance of one | 
small black chick that | 


Jeannette was his sister’s daughter, Clyde 
her husband. 
A few minutes later the second message 


| came: 








‘*Howard, will you tell Nancy that we’ll 


bring Lois and Grace with us? It seemed a_ 


shame to leave them in a boarding-house, and 


to-morrow will be such a glorious day in the | 


country. ’’ 

Lois was Howard’s niece, and Grace was 
Nancy’s niece. They were studying music in 
the city. 

‘“*But, Bertha,’? Judge Cordes protested, 


‘*Nancy’s gone on. She’s given Mary a holi- | 
day, and I’m sure she hasn’t made provision | 


for six extra people; we were just going to 
picnic. ’’ 

**Oh, I forgot, but that’s all right, Howard. 
You men are always thinking about your food. 
I’ll tell the girls to bring something out with 
them. ” 

Half an hour later, the telephone rang for 
the third time, and the voice of Nancy’s 
Cousin Ida came gaily over the wire: 

**O Cousin Howard, I’m so glad to find you! 
I’ve tried and tried to get Nancy, but she 
doesn’t answer. Two of my college class- | 
mates are coming through to-night, and I’ve 
just thought of the loveliest plan to entertain 
them. ‘They’ve been on the train for three 
days, and the farm will seem heavenly to 
them. ’’ 

**But, Ida,’’—there was a touch of asperity 
in Howard’s usually mild voice,—‘‘Nancy’s 
gone out. She’s given Mary a holiday, and 
I’m sure she hasn’t made provision for six— 
nine—extra people. ’’ 

**O Cousin Howard, you’re so funny! 
Nancy’s never unprovided. The girls have 
been living on elaborate hotel menus, and 
simple country fare will be a relief. Nancy 
never fusses. Now don’t bother, Cousin 
Howard; you and Nancy can potter about 
your garden all day. You needn’t appear 
except at meal-times. We’ll be out on the nine- 
twenty train to-morrow morning. Good-by!’’ 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 





“DID HOWARD KNOW? O HOWARD—" 


Judge Cordes leaned back in his office chair 
and smiled somewhat grimly. He remem- 
bered the quiet and peace of the last week- 


end visit to the farm; he remembered also | 


the tired little droop of Nancy’s eyes one 
day the summer before, after a larger inva- | 
sion of the family than usual; and then | 
he suddenly remembered Ida’s remark, ‘‘ You 


and Nancy needn’t appear except at meal-| 


times. ’’ 


The grim smile changed to something that, | 


in spite of judicial dignity, sounded sus- 


piciously like a boyish chuckle. 





‘*Very well, Cousin Ida, we won’t appear | 
—even at meal-times.’’ 

As they sat on the knoll in the quiet of the 
Saturday evening, Howard laid his little 
scheme before his wife. 

‘*Let’s drive to-morrow. 
and cool in the early morning. We can take 


It will be so fresh | 


attend service at that beautiful old stone 
church. The valley road won’t be hot, even 
| in the middle of the day. We’ll come home 





**You always think of the nicest plans. 
But, O Howard, I forgot— Bertha and William 
| —they’ll be here for dinner !’’ 

Judge Cordes recognized the note of disap- 

| pointment and dismay in Nancy’s gentle voice, 
and he hastened to comfort her. 

‘*Now is the time to practise your theories 
of hospitality, Nancy. Do you think it would 
make Bertha thoroughly comfortable to know 
that you had given up your own plans for the 

day in order to cook a dinner for her that she 
| doesn’t need? She and William are well-fed 
'all the year round. They are coming out for 
| the quiet and the fresh air. Isn’t the essence 
| of hospitality to give them that? Bertha tele- 
phoned me after you left, and they are going 
to bring out a picnic lunch. ’’ 
| He made no mention of the other telephone 
messages, and Nancy yielded, as she usually 
did, to her husband’s superior logic. Early 
in the morning they started for their drive. 
Judge Cordes was as gay as a schoolboy; he 
wrote the note to be delivered to the arrivals 
| on the nine-twenty train by the driver whom 
he had engaged to meet that train: 

Dear Family. Nancy is looking a little fagged, 
and I’ve carried her off for the day. Make your- 
selves thoroughly at home. Bertha and Ida have 


been out often enough to be able to find things. 
If you’ve underrated country appetites in pro- 
viding, eat our picnic lunch, too. We may not be 
home in time for dinner. 

Hospitably, Howard. 


To himself Judge Cordes added: 

‘*T’ll see to it that we won’t be home for 
dinner. ’’ 
| On the nine-twenty train, Howard’s Sister 
Bertha and Nancy’s Cousin Ida were eagerly 
preparing the strangers for the delights of the 
farm. 

**Nancy makes her own butter!’’ Ida ex- 
claimed.- ‘‘She has the dearest little new- 
fangled glass churn, and the cunningest little 
wooden bow] and paddle; once she made just 
enough for dinner, right at the table, just like 
salad dressing. Perhaps she’ll have the first 


| friers to-day, and lettuce right out of the 
garden, and Mary makes such delicious 
| rolls —’’ 


**Howard telephoned that Nancy had given 
Mary a holiday; so we mustn’t set our appe- 
tites on rolls,’’ interposed Bertha. 
| **Oh, so he did, but perhaps Nancy kept 
her, when she found we were all coming out.’’ 
Ida had a hopeful disposition. 
Bertha recalled the tone of her brother’s 
voice over the telephone, and grew a little 
| uneasy as she remembered that she had not 
‘told the girls to bring something to eat; her 
own contribution consisted of a basket of fruit, 
hastily gathered up from the sideboard as she 
hurried to make the train. There was a 
noticeable absence of packages among the 
other members of the party, although an 
oblong box carried by one of Ida’s guests 
looked encouraging; but whatever hope the 
sight of the box inspired was dispelled by a 
glimpse at the confectioner’s label, and by 
Ida’s explanation: 

‘*We’re sharing in the spoils of the travelers. 
Two five-pound boxes can’t be quite emptied, 
even on a three days’ journey.’’ 

Bertha’s uneasiness increased, in spite of 
Ida’s light-hearted gaiety, as they read 
Howard’s note. She wondered why Nancy 
was ‘“‘looking a little fagged.’’ Then she 
recalled the sound of 
Nancy’s voice over the 
telephone. Had she not 
shown a slight hesita- 
tion before she accepted 
her self-invited guests? 

Bertha talked little 
and thought much as 
they drove out to the 
farm, which for the 
first time presented 
closed doors and no wel- 
coming hostess. The 
key had been delivered 
with the note, and the 
party entered to find, 
not the trim neatness 
that had always pre- 
vailed on former visits, 
but a house in the 
| dismantled and disheveled condition that de- 
| noted infrequent occupancy and a hurried 
morning departure. 

Howard’s note had said, ‘‘ Bertha and Ida 
have been out often enough to find things,’’ 
and Bertha’s enlightened eyes found a num- 
ber of things that made her still more 
thoughtful. 

She found the walking-skirt that Nancy had 
| lent her on former visits with a jagged rent 
where she had caught it on a barbed-wire 
fence. She had intended to mend it, but train- 
| time had always come too soon. She found 
two pairs of muddy boots that she and Ida 
‘had borrowed from Nancy, and had left 
uncleaned. On the back porch was the ham- 
mock rope that William’s weight had broken; 
| he had promised to bring out a new one on the 
next visit. 

There were other visible traces of the rav- 











his shoulder, and holding the mouth of it as| yet. Howard and I were just going to picnic. | the hill road as far as Four Meadows, and|ages of the family, as its members showed 
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the guests round the farm. When this cere- 
mony was over, Bertha and Ida retired to the 
kitchen to forage for dinner; they rejected 
offers of help, for they preferred to be by 
themselves when they looked into the larder. 
They sent William for gasoline, but he came 
back with a rueful grin. 

‘*T filled the can for Nancy last time,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I must have put the key of the tank 
in my pocket, instead of hanging it up; and 
these are my other trousers. ** 

“That settles baking; but here’s enough 
alcohol to make a cup of coffee over the lamp 
of the chafing-dish. ’’ 

Ida’s spirits sank, however, as she remem- 
bered a certain family boating picnic when 
she had used the last bit of coffee, and had 
forgotten to repack the coffee-pot. She knew 
the very tree under which it was now repo- 
sing on the bank of the river, unless other 
picnickers had taken it. She had not men- 
tioned the matter before, because she had 
meant to buy a new coffee-pot on the way 
home through the village. Ida knew that 
William disliked tea, but she made it now for 
the others, in great humility of spirit. Nancy’s 
pienic lunch, generously prepared for two, 
saved the nine from actual starvation. Bertha’s 
fruit and Miss Gaylor’s candy added a decora- 
tive touch to the meal, which the efforts of 
Bertha and Ida could not prevent from appear- 
ing extremely frugal. 

William’s casual suggestion that the five- 
o’clock train was an express, and not so likely 





HE deputy game- 
warden reached over 
cautiously drew the launch closer into the 


overhanging mangroves. 
‘‘Look again,’’? he whispered to Manson, 


his young engineer, who, crouching on the | 


| tiny fore-deck, parted the bushes to level the 


glasses across the sunlit marsh. ‘‘If you’re | 
sure it’s an egret Pierre has, we’ll slip down | 
on them—I’m mighty tired of lying under | 


| eover, waiting for evidence. Just one bird 
found in old Pierre’s camp, Bob—that’s all 
we want!’’ 

Bob brushed the mosquitoes from his per- 
| spiring brow. Old Man Johnson, who knew 
| every bayou and nameless lake of the wilder- 
ness stretching from the Mississippi passes to 
| Caminada Bay, lay across the stern, and held 
| the boat with a pole thrust down into the black, 
| brackish tide. There were no mangroves to 
| shade the semitropical sun from his back, and 

he dared not rise lest the plume-hunters in 
their camp two hundred yards away should see 
| him. With the engine stopped, the launch had 


TALES OF A’ GAME-WARDE 
om | Charles TenneyJackson 


I. THE RUSE OF THE PLUME-HUNTERS. 


the gunwale, and| 






called Willett. But under the f 
traps and boxes and heaps wy 9 

of wet moss, and even up 

under the palmetto thatch, the search was vain. 
Outside, old Pierre bowed and rubbed his 
hands with insolent courtesy. 

‘*What fo’ you look—ostriches?’’ he asked. 
‘*Ah, m’sieu’, you fo’got to look under my 
hat!’’ 

He took it off with another bow, and even in 
his vexation, Manson had to laugh at Willett, 
| who in his anger ignored the performance. 
| Willett stood glaring round. There was not 
|a hiding-place in the hard, damp dirt round 
the camp under the ragged oak; the marsh 
stretched off illimitably to the sky- and sea- 
line. The deputy knew that only the week 
before Pierre had sold fifteen plumes to a sur- 
reptitious buyer in New Orleans. That was 
why the chief had said, ‘‘Go down in the 


swamps and get Pierre if you have to hang | 


round all summer. ’’ 
For a week he and Manson had been fighting 
the mosquitoes, the heat, and the monotony. 
“I’ve a mind to pinch you, anyhow!’’ 


to be crowded as the nine-o’clock local, met! drifted down toward Pierre’s palm shack. | roared Willett. ‘‘You and your two lazy boys 


with hearty approval, and William’s 
invitation to the entire party to dine 
in town with him at half past six was 
promptly and unanimously accepted. 
At four, however, Howard and 
Nancy drove up, Howard with twin- 
kling eyes, Nancy radiant, but pro- 
fusely apologetic. 

‘*Why, Jeannette, if I’d known 
you and Clyde were coming out, we 
wouldn’t have run off. Lois, Grace, 
why didn’t you telephone me? And 
there’s Ida’’ — Ilda approached from 
the knoll, and introduced her guests. 
*‘Oh, I’m so sorry! What must you 
think of me and my housekeeping? 
Howard insisted on leaving at five this 
morning. If we’d known —’’ 

Something made her pause. 

‘* Did Howard know? O How- 
ard —?F? 

But the astute and wary judge was 
discreetly withdrawing in the direction 
of the barn; he had seen his sister 
Bertha’s eyes fixed upon him. Bertha 
had known him longer than his wife 
had. Nancy’s laughter rang out. 

‘*Isn’t that just like a man to forget? 
You poor things, you must be starved! 
Clyde, I’m sure there are some 
chickens big enough to fry. Catch 
four of them for me, please. William, 
go get some gasoline. Howard has a 
duplicate key. Ida, you set the table. 
We borrowed some coffee from the 
Jenningses; I don’t know how I 
happened to let it run out. Wasn’t it 
delightful? Lathrop Jennings — he’s Bishop 
Jennings now — preached at the little stone 
church. He and Howard were classmates at 
college; they hadn’t seen each other since, 
although they’ve corresponded irregularly. 
The Jenningses have just bought the old 
place at Four Meadows, and nothing would 
do but we must come home to dinner with 
them, and see the little Jenningses. We had 
such a lovely time, and such a dinner! Lois, 
run out to the buggy, and bring in the basket 
under the seat. I haven’t begun to churn yet, 
—what did you people eat for dinner ?—and 
Mrs. Jennings made me bring home a pound 
of her butter, and a jar of their own honey. 
Jean, bring me a big apron out of the chif- 
fonier in the hall. I’m going to make some 
biscuits. ’’ 

Jean brought the apron, and a ray of under- 
standing came to her as she buttoned it round 
Nancy. ‘There was a big hole burned in the 
front; she remembered that on a _ previous 
occasion, when she and Lois were making 
candy, the apron that she was wearing—bor- 
rowed from Nancy—had touched the hot range 
and been scorched. 

No one spoke again of the five-o’clock train; 
at seven o’clock no member of the party, 
which had just risen from one of Nancy’s 
famous picked-up dinners, seemed to remem- 
ber William’s invitation. 

On the crowded nine-o’clock train, Bertha 
managed to find a seat beside her brother. 

‘*The family has been pretty much of an 
imposition, hasn’t it, Howard ?’’ 

The Cordes family used direct speech with 
one another. 

‘*Nancy doesn’t look at it that way.’’ 

‘Of course she doesn’t. I’m glad she’s got 
you with your sense of justice. William and 
I walked over to the old Resor place this 
afternoon. It has charming possibilities. 
We’ ve decided to lease it for three years, with 
the privilege of purchase. William will see the 
agent in the morning. We’ll divide the family 
invasions with Nancy; but I intend to make 
some new rules and regulations for visitors. ’’ 

**Good old Bertha!’’ said the judge. 


DRAWN BY THORNTON DO. SKIDMORE 


| Half an hour before, one of his sons had 
paddled in and flung a white bundle on the 
bank, along with two alligator hides and his 
shotgun. That white bundle was what 
Manson had been vainly trying to identify 
through the glasses, while Willett, the deputy, 
growled in vexation. Old Pierre certainly 
knew that the men who were trying to protect 
the beautiful snowy herons were after him; 
he was the wiliest egret-hunter of all the 
‘‘cajuns’’—and the worst offender. 

Manson exclaimed, ‘‘Sure they’re egrets, 
Mr. Willett! Old Pierre’s got ’em in his 
hands—he’s showing ’em to that fellow who’s 
dripping the coffee !’’ 

**Sure?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ Manson dropped back, and handed 
the glass to the warden. But when Willett 
crept up to the gap in the bushes, all he saw 
was Pierre flinging the object into the palm 
thatch where the swampers slept. The war- 
den dropped down and crept to the wheel. 

‘“*Turn her loose, Bob!’’ he muttered. 
‘*We’ll come down on them so fast they’ll 
never have a chance to hide the birds!’’ 

Old Man Johnson shoved the stern off, and 
the swift launch swung into the channel. The 
course down Bayou Dupont was straightaway 
to Pierre’s camp, and Willett, straining his 
eyes through the fringe of bushes, saw the 
three swampers staring with surprise. 

The deputy jumped to his feet when Manson 
swept the boat round the last mangroves. 
‘*Hi, you—Pierre! Don’t touch those birds !’’ 

Pierre, old and grizzled, stood dumfounded 
while Willett jumped ashore and ran toward 
him over the black mud and shells. Manson 
{shut down the engine, and followed the 
| warden. Old Man Johnson held the boat to 
| the bank. 
| ‘*Reckon I got you this time, Pierre!’’ the 
| deputy said, as he went straight to the shack. 
In it were two mosquito-bars, a pile of rusty 
traps, a clay furnace, and all the musty 
accumulations of an alligator-hunter’s outfit. 
Willett confidently kicked up the blankets and 
the bars. Old Pierre stood by, grinning. The 
younger creoles looked on with surly faces. 

‘*Bob, come and look under the traps!’’ 














THEN ETIENNE, SEEING THAT HE WOULD BE CAPTURED, STOOD UP AND PLUNGED OVERBOARD. 


have been killing the last egrets west of the 
river, right in their nesting. And I know it!’’ 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders amiably. 
‘**Yo’ are a wise man, M’sieu’ Willett. Ah 
reckon dey goin’ to promote yo’ if yo’ mak 
dat arrest on old Pierre, eh?’’ 

Willett assisted Manson in another fruitless 
search. They overturned everything, and 
even raked in the near-by grass, where the 
black moccasin snakes sunned themselves on 
the ill-smelling mud; then the deputy told 
Manson to go and start his engine. 

Old Pierre followed, stirring a tin cup indo- 
lently. ‘‘Some coffee, m’sieu’ ?’’ 

‘**No—no ecoffee!’’ shouted Willett. He 
jumped into the launch, where Bob Manson 
was cranking theengine. Bob was humiliated. 
Willett had taken his word that those were 
egrets he had seen with the glass. Now Pierre 
and his crowd would peacefully go to trapping 
muskrat and ‘‘jack-lighting’’ alligators, and 
would not shoot an egret while the deputy 
was abroad. 





that was an egret!’ 

With the triumphant grins of the swampers 
fixed on him, Willett was too angry to answer. 

Bob glanced over the brilliant marshes. It 
was near sunset, and nowhere except along 
the mangrove-fringed bayou could the ‘‘trem- 
bling prairie’’ hide a man standing erect. Bob 
reached swiftly for the glasses. Just as he 
leveled them, there came on the warm breeze 
the faint report of a gun. 

‘**Be still!’’ the boy whispered. ‘‘I’ve got 
him sighted,—Pierre’s other son,—-and he’s 
shooting, Mr. Willett! Got his bird, too—I 
saw it fall. Straight down into Bayou Dupont. 
There—don’t you see him ?’’ 

Even without the glasses they could see the 
figure of a man on the marsh. He was 
moving slowly, and then was hidden by the 
mangroves. ‘‘Sure, Mr. Willett!’’ cried Bob. 
‘*This time I know it. Come; we can reach 
the bird before he can. ’’ 

Willett’s last glance at the camp showed the 
three swampers standing dismayed about the 
fire. Pierre had ceased to stir his coffee so 
insolently. Etienne, his younger son, was out 





‘“My fault,’’ said Bob. ‘‘But, Mr. Willett, | 


watching for egrets about the nests; Pierre 
had seen him shoot, and had seen the bird fall. 
He and his two companions stared at the 
launch as it charged swiftly down the bayou. 
Then, as Bob turned the throttle wide open, 
he heard three shots in the camp —then 
another and another. Pierre was signaling to 
Etienne that something was wrong. 

‘*Beat ’em out, Bob!’’ shouted Willett. 
‘*This time you win the fine money !’’ 

Half of the fine money went to the man who 
brought about a conviction, but Bob was not 
thinking of that. He had worked so long 
about the marshes with the protection officials 
that he loved the beautiful birds for their own 
sakes. 

When the launch shot round a bend half a 
mile from the camp, they saw Etienne pad- 
dling desperately away in his pirogue. His 
gun was across the canoe, but no birds were 
visible. Willett shouted to him to stop, but 
the cajun paddled harder than ever. Again 
Willett shouted, and when the launch was 
within two hundred yards of the smaller 
craft, he rose and shook his gun at the fugi- 
tive. Then Etienne, seeing that he would be 
captured, stood up and plunged overboard. 

‘*Turn her to port,’’ shouted Willett, ‘‘be- 
fore he makes the marsh!’’ 

Etienne was swimming wildly for the over- 
|hanging grass. The pursuers were not a 
| hundred feet away when he reached it, dived 
| under, and disappeared. Willett was on the 
‘bank in another minute, and then Bob; and 
| while the swamp guide held the boat, they 
stared about. There was not a sign 
of the hunter. They tramped about 
in the long swamp-grass, which was 
waist-high, and concealed numberless 
treacherous little runs. Bob fell into 
one of them up to his neck. 

‘*Crawled away just like a snake!’’ 
Willett grumbled. They tried to follow 
a mark that looked as if a wallowing 
man had made it, but it led into a 
tangle of wind-beaten grass and almost 
impenetrable bushes, where search was 
hopeless. The deputy turned back. 

‘*Beaten again!’’ he said. ‘‘Bob, 
they’re too clever for us. There’s 
his pirogue upside down. We’ll get 
it, anyhow !’’ 

Old Man Johnson was reaching for 
the upturned canoe with the boat- 
hook. He smiled triumphantly. 
‘*Reckon I got that prize-money, too!’’ 
hesaid. ‘*Thereare your birds, hang- 
ing to the under side of that dugout, 
Mr. Willett. ’’ 

There were two bedraggled female 
egrets tied to a nail in the keel of 
the pirogue. Etienne had not secured 
the last bird; they found it floating 
fifty yards away. 

Willett was jubilant. ‘‘ Now we 
have the evidence—everything. Bob, 
you saw him shoot and the bird fall, 
and here are others. We’ll nab the 
whole party !’’ 

‘That chap won’t come in from the 
swamp, ’’ said Manson. 
| *‘*Yes, he will. He’d die from thirst and 
mosquitoes and sun. Yes, sir, they can’t get 
away. The fellow will sneak back to camp, 
and I’ll let ’em alone to-night. There’s the 
lugger without a bit of wind. They couldn’t 
pole her a dozen miles if they worked all 
night, and we’d pick ’em up in an hour. 
They can’t get away this time.’’ 

Bob dissented, but it seemed wisest not to 
attempt the arrest that night. Etienne might 
not be in the party; if he was, they would be 
}only three to guard four surly prisoners 
| through the night. If they delayed till the 
| morning, Willett could then drive the launch 
| all the way to Barataria, and turn the plume- 

hunters over at once to the regular officers. 
| So, in high spirits, they made the launch fast. 
; Old Man Johnson got out the charcoal-fur- 
nace, and cooked the rice and ham, and warmed 
the biscuits. The mosquitoes were round in 
| hordes when the meal was over. The guardians 
|of the egrets crawled under their bars and 
were soon asleep. 

Some time after midnight Bob awoke. He 
was aware of the fact that the wind had 
risen; he heard the lap of water about the bow 
|and felt the gentle rocking of the boat. But 
| what roused him was the oppressive air—it 

was hot, almost stifling. He opened his eyes. 
Through an opening in the canopy of the 
launch he saw a red glare in the sky. He 
was up in an instant. The whole marsh was 
blazing to the southeast! So long was the 
| line of fire that they seemed to be surrounded. 
| He drew back and shook the others. They 
| looked out, bewildered. 

| **How’d it get so close?’’? demanded Old 
|Man Johnson. ‘‘I saw a measly little grass 
fire off on Bayou Traverse yesterday, but it 
was nothing. Somebody set this!’’ 

| ‘*Somebody?’’ Willett stood up and stared 
|south. ‘‘Yes—Old Pierre! There goes his 
lugger! They’re poling her out to Bay 








| Raquette, thinking to catch this bit of wind. 
| They fired the marsh so that it would whoop 
|down and burn us out. They thought it 
| would at least screen their getaway !’’ 

That was apparently the case. Against the 
sky-line in the weird light they saw Pierre’s 
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sail moving slowly. Between it and the launch 
the half-dried marsh-grass was burning fitfully, 
sending up dense smoke, burning and falling 
into the water that forever bathes its matted 
roots—about all the soil there is to the trem- 
bling prairies of Louisiana. 

Bob turned to his engine, but it failed to 
start. Willett fumed at the delay. They 
discovered that the gasoline tank was almost 
empty. While they were filling it, Old Man 
Johnson on the bow watched the lugger move 
away, now hidden by fire and smoke, now 
plainly visible. All the time the guide called 
back his observations of the course that Pierre 
was taking, and suggested short cuts by which 
they might head off the lugger. 

‘‘Wind’s freshening, boys,’’ he shouted, 
‘sand that old thief’s boat is a good one! If 
he gets into the big bay with it, and the sea 
kicks up, he’ll beat us out sure. He’ll get over 
into Barataria woods, where the whole govern- 
ment never’d find him!’’ 

‘Crank her up, Bob! I’ll pay a month’s 
salary to get them!’’ Willett was twisting 
the wheel nervously. Then, with a splutter, 
the engine started, and they shot ahead. 

They were steering straight into the line of 
advancing fire. Old Man Johnson stood on 
the bow and shouted directions: ‘Turn up the 
first bayou—that fire’s spread like the mis- 
chief. We’ve got to run it just where it’s 
biggest, or Pierre’Il get out and to windward. ’’ 

A mile away, the poachers were poling to 
reach Bay Raquette. When the launch had 
passed through the first line of fire in the 
cut-off, which was not thirty feet wide, the 
lugger was in plain sight. It was apparent 
from the exertions of the polemen that Pierre 
was aware of the pursuit. Against the pall 
of smoke the pursuers saw the cajuns working 
desperately. The wind was blowing the fire 
fiercely ; it made long jumps, and showers of 
sparks ignited the grass far ahead. But the 
lugger was not yet out of the marshes, where 
her sail could be used. 

‘That fire’s mighty hot where we’ve got to 
cross it this time!’’ muttered the guide. 
‘“‘That other bend of the bayou pretty near 
scorched the paint off this starboard side—but 
it’s a heap hotter ahi 

‘‘Cover the gasoline!’’ shouted Bob, and 
the old man pulled a tarpaulin over the ex- 
posed tank. Willett, gun in hand, was too 
busy considering the possibility of a fight to 
think of the peril of fire. He was bound to 
come to a clash with old Pierre. 

‘*T’ll bring them up sharp,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Bob, 
you handle that other gun if they don’t give 
up.’”’ 

They were charging down a mirrored avenue 
of flames now, and the roar almost drowned 
their voices. The smoke billowed out above 
them; showers of hot cinders fell on them. 

Old Man Johnson was throwing water on 
the tarpaulin over the gasoline tank. ‘‘ Looks 
bad ahead !’’ he shouted. ‘‘The brush 
is blazing ten feet high right where we 
have to go, and the bayou isn’t more 
than thirty wide. ’’ 

‘*Keep dead ahead, Bob,’’ said Wil- 
lett. ‘‘We’ll make that old bird-killer 
warmer for this than we are now. Look 
at ’em work! And they’re not a hun- 
dred yards from the bay, either.’’ 

Across this low point of marsh round 
which the plume-hunters were poling 
the unwieldy lugger, the whitecaps 
gleamed in the firelit bay. Pierre would 
have a splendid breeze if ever he got 
outside, and it was a question whether 
the launch would dare to follow him. 
Willett rose anxiously when the next 
blast of wind sent the hot grass cinders 
into their faces. Then he cried excitedly, 
‘*The fire’s coming right down on the point— 
the wind must have turned! It’ll be right 
behind that boat now.’’ 

The volume of fire and smoke from the 
burning prairie was no longer coming directly 
toward them, but was pouring off to the left. 
The sense of relief from the intense heat was 
manifest at once. But the wind rose to a gale 
with the change, and off the blackened marsh 
the smoke went up in such clouds that sud- 
denly the pursuers were plunged into almost 
total darkness. Manson was coughing as he 
groped over the engine. Willett lay out- 
stretched on the bow, shielding his eyes and 
lungs, and staring ahead. The guide had the 
wheel, but he shouted to the deputy, ‘‘It’s 
useless steering—a man can’t see twenty feet !’’ 

In spite of the darkness, Bob Manson kept 
the engine going. The smoke eddied into the 
canopy and choked him. Even when the lurid 
sky showed through the dense clouds, they 
could not see the bank, except once, when 
the boat craslied by some overhanging man- 
groves. Fortunately, it did not bury its bow 
in the mud. 

Finally Willett, who was coughing and rub- 
bing his eyes, began to yell excitedly: ‘‘There 
they are! Right off the point, and getting up 
their sail! Hurry, Bobby !”’ 

The launch shot out from under the heaviest 
pall. Less than three hundred yards away, 
out past the point, which was now a column 
of fire, was Pierre’s lugger. The big square 
sail was up, and the crew was working des- 
perately. One man was crawling up the mast 
and beating at something. Then Willett saw 











what had happened: the sail was on fire. 
The wind, changing, had swept the cinders 
from the point against it! 

It was riddled with smoking holes, and in 
places was burning. Old Pierre left the helm 
to help his sons haul down the sail, and all 
fell to work beating out the flames. In the 
roar they did not hear the launch come along- 
side.’ Manson shut off the power, and the 
guide caught hold of the side of the lugger. 

Willett rose almost by the old plume-hunter’s 
side, and leveled his shotgun on the group. 
They stared in bewilderment. Etienne, the 
truculent younger son, made a dash for the 
cockpit, and seized a gun; but before the creole 
could raise it, Manson, with a blow of the boat- 
hook, knocked the weapon from his hands. 

‘“*T reckon the game is up, Pierre,’’ said 
Willett. ‘‘Pretty clever scheme to get away, 
but it didn’t work. Now you throw that 
anchor, and all of you sit aft until daylight, 
when we’ll tow your thieving boat up to New 
Orleans. I reckon you won’t want to stop for 
any more heron-shooting. ’’ 

The sullen plume-hunters obeyed. Old 
Pierre philosophically’ got out his coffee 





dripper, and started to make his favorite | 


beverage, while Manson and the guide made | 
the launch fast alongside. Willett, overjoyed 
at the outcome, alternately 


and the passengers settled down to make the 
best of their eighteen-day voyage to New York. 
| Of course there was on board the man with 
the accordion, who made lugu- 
brious music that his mates 





watched his prisoners and the 
prairie fire. 

Later, when they had started 
north, Manson called across to 
the grizzled chief of the plume- 
hunters, ‘‘ Pierre, now tell the 
truth! Wasn’t it an egret I 
saw you with in the camp last 
evening when we raided you ?”’ 

Pierre took a sip of coffee. 
Then he bowed grandly. ‘‘ Ah, 
m’sieu’, I told yo’ to look 
in the top of my beeg hat. I 
knew yo’ wouldn’t—dat’s 
why I ask yo’. But dat bird 
—dat’s where I had heem!’’ 


The trial resulted in heavy fines for the | 


egret-hunters, and put a stop to their unlaw- 
ful business for that season. Pierre consoled | 
himself by remarking to Manson, ‘‘My young | 
friend, yo’ never got ol’ Pierre dat night if 
dat wind hadn’t changed!’’ 
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T was about ten o’clock at night, and I was 

returning from an evening engagement to 
my room at the Palace Hotel in Zagreb, 
the beautiful little capital of Croatia. 

There suddenly appeared from a narrow 
side street a straggling procession of men, 
women, and children, about five hundred in 
all, who clattered along in their heavy top- 
boots over the resounding pavement. They 
were poorly dressed, but for the most part 
their clothes were strong and whole. Each 
person, from the oldest down almost to the 
youngest, carried a bundle of some kind. 

One man had a cheap wooden trunk, tied 
with a clothes-line, knotted in many places. 
He carried the trunk on his shoulder. Another 
man had a square tin kerosene-can. The 
kerosene-can is even more of a boon to the 





A ROUMANIAN SHEPHERD WITH HIS FAMILY 


AND FLOCK. 


nations of the East than the oi] it contains. 
It serves, when the oil is exhausted, for a 
hold-all, a cooking utensil, a traveling-bag, a 
cupboard for bread and vegetables—in short, 
it is the one indispensable article of household 
furniture in millions of homes in Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

Others in the strange procession had their 
worldly goods done up in bandanna handker- 
chiefs, and still others carried carpetbags — 
bags actually made of carpet, such as our 
grandfathers used. Several carried small 
feather beds, and a little child stumbled along, 
bearing his high chair. 

There was something familiar in that little 
undisciplined army, with its queer equipment. 
The embroidered sheepskin coats, the gay 
kerchiefs on the women’s heads, the short 
skirts and heavy leather boots that 
came half-way to the knee reminded 
me of similar crowds that I had often 
seen at the South Station in Boston 
and at the Grand Central Station in 
New York, sitting huddled together 
on their baggage in some unobtrusive 
corner, or hurrying for a west-bound 
train. 

‘*Yes,’’? said my companion, a 
native Zagrebian, ‘‘these are emi- 
grants for America. Every week 
a thousand or more assemble here 
from all parts of Hungary, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Bosnia, Roumania, Herze- 
govina, and Servia, and are shipped 
off by rail to Trieste, or Hamburg, 
or Antwerp, and there take ship for 














HARVEST- 
TIME 

IN 
CROATIA. 


never slackening, often gathering in volume, 
flows westward. Sometimes, when times are 
hard in your country, another current sets in, 
and almost as many come back to their old 
homes as start for America. But they do not 
usually stay long. When the American fever 
gets into a man’s veins, it is hard to get it out.’’ 
Early the next morning I went to the train 
that was to take me from Zagreb to Trieste, 
an all-day journey, and found that the emi- 
grants were going on the same train. They 
were ticketed and labeled, and then bundled 
into the third-class cars with little ceremony, 
and their baggage was thrown in after them. 
It is a charming ride to Trieste from Zagreb, 
—on some maps the city is called by the 
German name, Agram,—and the future Amer- 
icans, on their way to their new home, can 
have only delightful memories of their last 
glimpses of the old home land, of towering 
hills, bright, sparkling brooks rushing to the 
sea, and happy valleys lying peacefully in the 
warm November sun. Indeed, I know no 
place in Switzerland more charming than some 
of these spots in Croatia, Carniola, and Istria. 
Our fellow travelers beguiled the journey 
with song and story, and when the train 


stopped for five minutes to take water or change | 


engines, they made a rush for the little station 
restaurant. There was no sign of drunken- 
ness or disorder among them. 

Toward night we reached the wind-swept, 
rocky heights of the Adriatic coast, where 
the ‘‘Bora’’ often blows like a Dakota bliz- 
zard. From there, the train coasted down 
the zigzag slope to the sea-level, and we 
found ourselves in the great Austrian sea- 
port, where huge black-hulled steamers start 
daily for many parts of the world. 

The steamer for America did not leave for 
a day or two, and I lost sight of my future 
fellow countrymen until the morning when 
I went on board. They presented rather 
a melancholy spectacle on the chilly, wind- 
swept dock ; each family guarded its poor little | 
pile of belongings, and each person grasped | 

tightly the precious piece of paper | 


so many hard-earned crowns. 
Besides the yellow steerage ticket, 
the emigrants had other documents, 
declaring that they were not pau- 
pers, lunatics, or polygamists, and | 
that they had no infectious disease. 
Their trials were not yet over, how- 
ever, for they had to undergo a last | 
inspection for trachoma ; an Austrian 


a towel and a basin of pink disin- 
fectant, went swiftly about among 


of every one, young and old, looked 
hastily into each eye, and passed on 
to the next person. At last the 


your country. Anunending stream, a croatian peasant. Ordeal was over, the ship started, 





A HUNGARIAN SHEPHERD. 


for which he or she had exchanged | 


doctor, attended by an assistant with | 


the throng, pulled down the eyelids | 


seemed to enjoy; the funny 
man, who had an admiring 
audience to listen to his jokes ; 
the ‘‘smart boy from the coun- 
try,’”’ who was inclined to 
play tricks on his slower- 
witted companions; and the 
Croatian belle, ready to flirt 
with the good-looking Slavo- 
nians. But, on the whole, 
they were a healthy lot of men 
and wemen, and I was not 
unwilling to acknowledge our 
prospective American kinship. 

Although Zagreb was the 
rallying-point for these emigrants, and for 
| tens of thousands of others in the course of 
|the year, the real starting-point for many is 
in the Slavic fields and villages to the north 
and east of Zagreb. 

A shepherd in his big, stiff bunda, or cloak 

‘made of sheepskin, stands guarding his little 
flock on the great, wide, central plain of Hun- 
gary—you will see a hundred like him in the 
course of a day’s railway journey. He has a 
neighbor who went to America the year before, 
and the neighbor has written back glowing 
accounts of its immense cities and its boundless 
prairies, of a land of plenty, where a day- 
laborer gets two dollars for eight or nine 
hours’ work, and a skilled workman earns 
almost fabulous sums. 

That letter has made the twenty-five cents 
that the shepherd gets at the end of a twelve- 
hour day seem small; and while you are 
whirling by him on the train, he is turning 
over in his mind a plan for taking that train 
to Zagreb some day, and then sailing in a big 
steamer for America. 

In another field, a girl with a distaff in her 
hand busily reels off the coarse yarn while 
she keeps a watchful eye on her white flock 
of geese. She, too, has had a letter from 
America. It is from a former goose-girl, 
whose flock was in a meadow adjoining 
hers, and who now has wonderful tales to 
tell of mistresses who pay for your services 
as much in a week as a goose-girl in 
Croatia could earn in six months. No 
wonder that this goose-girl is eagerly 

counting the days till she can consign the 

flock of geese to a younger sister, and discover 
for herself the land that Columbus discovered 
before her. 

As the train speeds along, you pass a village 
that consists of a row of adobe houses on each 
side of a long street. There are also one or 
two small stores, a church with a tall steeple 
surmounted by a cross, a shrine or two, con- 
taining images of the Virgin, or of Christ on 
the cross. Early in the morning, the men and 
boys trudge out from the village to work the 
long, narrow strips of land that make up their 
farms. Some of these strips are a mile long, 
and as little as twenty feet wide, for when 
the land is divided among the sons of the 
family, it is divided lengthwise. 

Some of these farmers are ‘‘ whole peasants’’ ; 
that is, they own fifty or sixty acres of land 
and three horses. Others are ‘‘half-peasants, ’’ 
and must make a living from twenty or thirty 
acres, with the help of a big-horned white ox. 
A ‘‘horse peasant’’ is therefore in a higher 
social grade than the ‘‘ox peasant.’’ Besides 
these, among the men going out to work in the 
gray dawn, there are ‘‘quarter peasants’’ and 
| cotters, whose holdings are very small. In 
harvest- or seeding-time, some of the women 
| also trudge out from the village to work side 











THE PORT OF EMBARKATION. 


| by side with the men. Most of them are 
| barefooted, and wear bright kerchiefs on their 
_ heads. 

It is an even chance that these men and 
women are talking about America, where land 
is cultivated not in narrow ribbons, but in 
| great, broad acres, hundreds and thousands 
of them together. Whole square miles of land 
|in a single farm! The peasants have seen 
| pictures of the steam gang-plows that cut up 
a hundred acres of prairie sod in a day, and 
of enormous threshing-machines that burn 
their own straw! Oh, it is a mighty magnet 
that pulls the people across the sea! 

Do not imagine for a moment that they are 
people to be looked down upon, and scoffed 
|at. Although the women go barefoot, and the 
men are clad in sheepskin, they are honest, 
industrious, and hospitable; many of them 
are well-to-do farmers, for shoes and sheepskin 
are no sign either of poverty or of wealth. 
It is often not poverty, but the spirit of enter- 
prise, that drives the emigrants to America. 
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REPRODUCING THE HUDSON AT THE WASHINGTON 
NAVY-YARD. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not waste time in explaining your mis- 
takes ; show that you have profited by them. 
A Hero, fallen, strives to stand 
Himself, and asks no Helping Hand. 





HEN the bases are full, a single is worth | 
more than a three-base hit when they | 
are empty. | 


PELLING is still far from being an exact 
science. For instance, the Russians spell | 
Vesuvius, ‘*Wuzuwjusz.’’ 
VERY boy should remember that the honor 
of his school is no less in his keeping 
during vacation-time than when he wears its 
colors on diamond, track, or gridiron. 
MAX*® of the great army of graduates will 
grow restless this summer, and wonder 
whether the world has a place for them and 
for the things that they found in the lecture- 
room and the laboratory. The place is wait- 
ing. ‘The world has need not only of the 
experience of all the classes that have gone 
before, but also of all the knowledge and the 
faith, the courage and the hope, the ideals and 
the vision, of the class of 1913. But unless 
their education has taught them the value of 
service and the blessing of labor, the road is 
likely to be long and hard before they find 
their place. 


HILE the weather is hot, remember your 
dumb friends. Do not leave the horse in 
the sun, or let the dog follow your bicycle or 
motor-ear, or desert the cat when you go away 
for your vacation. Remember, too, that ani- 
mals in the summer need plenty of water to 
drink. See that they have it. And do not 
conclude that every dog is mad that acts 
strangely and that has a little froth dripping 
from his mouth. ‘‘O sir, do you think he is 
mad?’’ asked an old lady who had seen a dog 
in that condition running from an excited mob. 
‘*T should think he would be,’’ said a sensible 
man, ‘‘but perhaps he is only vexed.’’ 
| Spt twenty cents you can now get a map that 
either Lee or Meade would have given ten 
years of his life to possess. ‘To mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg and 
accommodate the thousands of visitors to the 
great reunion, the Geological Survey combined 
four of its topographic sheets into one large 
map. On it appear all the roads by which 
Lee brought his main army in from the West, 
and the course pursued by the troops. under 
Hooker, and later under Meade; and there, 
too, are all those names so linked to tragedy 
and glory—Little Round Top, the Wheat- 
Field, the Peach Orchard, Cemetery Ridge. 
It is a map that many who never saw Gettys- 
burg will like to own. 


. 


“T JEALTH is one thing that money cannot 

buy.’’ How that has been hammered into 
the generations of men! And now comes 
science and says that is not true. The motto of 
the health department of New York is this: 
‘*Public health is purchasable, and within 
natural limitations a community can determine 
its own death-rate.’’ The Children’s Bureau 
of the national government agrees. In a recent 
bulletin it says that in the last ten years health 
officers have brought the average death-rate in 
cities to a point lower than that in villages. 
In New York and Philadelphia they reduced 
the mortality among babies by nearly half 
in those parts of the cities where they concen- 
trated their work. 


HE experience of a young French working 
man, described in a consular report, shows 
how the French government encourages thrift 
among the people. The young man was 


| grave losses fall largely on those least able to 
| bear them—credulous persons with a little 


| is desirable; the problem is how to do so with- 


| were using them with demonstrable dishonesty. 
| But even when issued, the ‘‘fraud order’’ left 





paying a little more than five dollars a month 
for rent. He bought a house. From one of 
the chartered loan associations, to which the | 
government lends public money at a low rate | 
of interest for the benefit of such worthy citi- 
zens, the man borrowed $868.50, and paid for 
his house. He now pays $64.08 a year, which 
covers the interest, insurance on his life, and 
a certain sum for reducing the principal. At 
the end of twenty years he will have paid off 
the debt. If he dies before that time, the; 
insurance will discharge the mortgage, and his | 


family will have the house. This is one of the 
plans that the United States Agricultural 
Credit Commission, now in Europe, will 
investigate for the benetit of Americans. 


* ¢ 


“ BLUE-SKY’’ LAWS. 


'JENDERS of worthless securities filch 
from the investing public enormous sums 
—perhaps $100,000,000 a year. These 


property who have small skill in the art 
of investing money. To prevent such frauds 


out injuring any honest investment business. 
The post-office has hitherto been the chief 
protector of the public against the sellers of 
fraudulent securities. For a long time it con- 
fined itself to issuing an- occasional ‘‘fraud 
order’? that closed the mails to persons who 


the dishonest promoter free to resume his old 
tricks under a new name not on the black 
books of the post-office. About two years ago, 
however, the post-office began to bring criminal 
actions against such crooks. That stopped 
their practise of resuming their frauds under a 
new name; and, moreover, it sent many a| 
criminal to prison— with the usual deter- 
rent effect upon persons likely to imitate suc- 
cessful rascalities. But even so the post-office 
fails to give complete protection. Fraudulent 
schemes may be so cleverly devised as to appear 
for a long while legitimate—long enough, that 
is, for those who run them to steal vast sums 
from the public. The post-office can act only 
when the conductors of the unsound or dis- 
honest enterprise commit some overt act of | 
fraud. 

This condition has brought about ‘‘blue-sky’’ | 
laws—so called because the schemers it aims to | 
thwart capitalize nothing more tangible than | 
the void above us. Under the Kansas law, 
no concerns, — whether’ incorporated or not, 
whether domestic or foreign,—except banks, 
real-estate mortgage companies, and building 
loan associations, may offer for sale in the state 
any stocks, bonds, or other securities until they 
have filed with the state bank commissioner 
certain specified information about them that 
includes an itemized financial statement. The | 
information is put on public record; and the | 
commissioner may at any time make a right | 
investigation and forbid further sales. 

That, of course, does not settle the matter 
even for Kansas, for the state cannot keep out | 
such mail business as the post-office permits. | 
Moreover, it inconveniences the respectable | 
bond-houses; it is hard to have to file infor- | 
mation about each one of a list of perhaps two 
hundred bonds, about the value of which there | 
is ne doubt whatever. Another practical | 
objection is that it seems to give an undue | 
advantage to banks over houses that deal | 
only in securities. Furthermore, the state | 
may find itself in an awkward position if, as | 
may well happen, some of the securities that 
it has approved turn out to be worthless. 

A general criticism of the statute is that it | 
is ‘‘paternalistic’’ in character—that is, of | 
the vain kind that seeks to save the fool from | 
his folly. To some of the many states that | 
have passed, or are likely to pass, similar laws, | 
that criticism has seemed valid. One law, for 
example, that is styled ‘‘democratic’’ provides | 
that purveyors of securities shall be licensed, | 
that adequate facts concerning securities offered | 
for sale shall be made public, and that fitting | 
penalties shall be exacted for fraud. But it | 
makes no state official a judge of securities. 
Another criticism of such laws is that they | 
are of doubtful constitutionality. Indeed in| 
Indiana a law similar to that of Kansas was | 
vetoed on that specific ground. | 

The experimenting will doubtless go on. 


| 


Perhaps in the end a model statute will be | 
devised. Such a statute will recognize respon- | 
sible investment bankers; it will not bear too 
hard on new corporations that can offer suffi- 
cient evidence of their legitimate character, or 
on honest companies that through misfortune | 
have fallen into financial trouble. And it will 
aim to secure the end in view rather by license, | 
publicity, and rigid punishment than by trust- 
ing the judgment of a state official, who, being | 
aman, must be fallible. 
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SUMMER READING. 


HY is it that light, ephemeral reading 
should so generally be looked upon as 
the only natural ‘‘summer reading’’ ? 

That it is so regarded, every one knows. 
It ought to be the other way. The summer 
is the idle season; for many persons a time of 


complete rest, for others a period of lessened 
business activity, and so of greater leisure. 
Thus it seems to present the best opportunity 
of the whole year for reading something worth 
while. 

The veranda of the summer hotel is the 
court of the ‘‘best-seller.’’? But the books 
that attain the earliest temporary popularity 
are seldom those that rest or soothe or invite 
to leisurely reflection. Most of them are merely 
**thrillers. ’” 

If you wish to be thrilled, there are old 
books that will do it better—books that gener- 
ations of readers have passed upon and found 
good; that have become both venerable and 
venerated. Has this year -produced anything 
better than ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ or ‘‘ Les Misérables,’’ 
or ‘*The Tale of Two Cities,’’ or ‘‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’’ ? : 

Even if you wish only to be amused or 
beguiled or entertained, the means are not 
lacking. Lamb, Hazlitt, Lockhart, Borrow, 
Pepys, Izaak Walton, and a host of others of 
whose company you need not be ashamed, are 
waiting for you. 

Why waste your time on a bush that holds 
only a few berries when all about you are 
bushes full of bigger and. better fruit? 


ee ¢ 


DEVOTION TO AN IDEAL. 


HERE are those who regard a teacher’s 
task as one of comparative ease. ‘‘Rou- 
tine work and a long summer vacation, ’’ 

is the way they sum it up. Such persons 
entirely miss the self-sacrifice and the real 
heroism that are attributes of many a teacher’s 
career. 

Indeed, one type of this heroism is displayed 
every summer. It is known that the pedagogic 
calling tempts its followers to drift when 
the regular year’s work is done. Some give 
themselves up to the relaxation of the long 
recess, content with the same old round of 
teaching year after year. Others —and this 
group is by no means small—regard each year 
as a step to higher things. Having spent the 
winter in instructing others, they devote the 
summer to instructing themselves. 

That is what sends so many teachers to the 
summer schools. Thus they give up the 
holiday months of relaxation, the delicious 
days of well-earned loafing. ‘The tiller, tug- 
ging against the wrist like some wild thing; 
the clean, well-balanced paddle; the tennis- 
racket and the golf club; the intrepid plunge 
into the cool, green base of a towering breaker ; 
the long walks through meadowland and wood- 
land, past nimble brooks and over the flanks 
of mighty mountain ridges; the whole-souled, 
outdoor life of the midsummer respite; or, 
best of all, the long-desired days at home with 
the family—all these are -lost. to the teacher 
who has the courage to set his hand to the 
plow, and go to summer school. 

Instead of enjoying the open sky and the 
open road, he has a seat in some drowsy 
lecture hall, and spends his evenings indoors 
under the hot glow of a student- , about 
which a June-bug bumps. On such a 
sacrifice may sound trivial, but it is very real. 

By no means is it mere selfish ambition. 
It is all done by the teacher that he may 
more perfectly perform the task of educating 
others. It is only one more bit of evidence of 
the unselfishness of the true teacher, and of the 
nobility of true teaching. 


* & 


NEW PIERS FOR NEW YORK. 


HE arrival in New York harbor of the 
f Hamburg-American steamship Impera- 

tor draws public attention again to a 
problem that has become more and more puz- 
zling as the stupendous vessels of rival lines, 
each larger than its predecessor, have joined 
the transatlantic fleet. 

On the one hand, the present piers along 
the water-front of New York City are not 
long enough to accommodate vessels of such 
great size, and on the other, the channel of 
the swift-running Hudson, where the liners 
now dock, is none too wide for present traffic. 
Any extension of the piers into the fairway 
of the river would add to the difficulties and 
risks of navigation. 

In this country the control of all navigable 
waters vests in the national government, and 
authority to change the situation, or the length 
or width of piers, is in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of War, who bases his decisions upon the 
recommendations of the officers of the army 
engineer corps. Those officers have recently 
conducted a series of novel towing tests in the 
experiment tank at the Washington Navy- 
Yard. Within the tank they reproduced in 


miniature both shore-lines of the Hudson 
River, throughout that part of it in which the 
transatlantic liners dock. The bottom of the 
basin corresponded exactly to the different 
depths of water in the river, and was raised 
or lowered to represent varying heights of tide. 
Model vessels representing actual ocean steam- 
ers and other craft, as well as the thousand- 
foot ship that naval architects foresee, were 
placed in mid-channel and in the slips along- 
shore, and others were towed back and forth, 
and from side to side, by an electrically pro- 
pelled towing bridge that runs upon rails above 
the basin. Motion-picture cameras recorded the 
movements of all of the vessels, as well as 
the movements of special indicator rods at- 
tached to buoys that were fastened by chains 
a few feet under water, in order to show the 
effect of suction beneath the surface. 

As a result of the tests and of careful study 
of the entire water-front, the army engineers 
recommended the straightening of the water- 
front line from a point near 12th Street, where 
the Manhattan shore of the North River curves 
slightly inward, to the Battery. The change 
will permit the lengthening of nearly all the 
piers below 12th Street, and will provide 
accommodations for at least fifteen steamships 
one thousand feet long. The Secretary of War 
has approved the plan, and the City of New 
York will immediately make the necessary 
changes, and thus solve one of the most serious 
commercial problems in its history. 


* © 


NEW CURES AND OLD TROUBLES. 


HE civilized world always stirs with a 
s | flutter of hope whenever the word goes 

forth that a new cure for some disease 
has been discovered. If the disease happens 
to be one of the great scourges of humanity, 
like cancer or tuberculosis, the interest is 
immediate and intense. The day has gone 
when such néws could filter slowly through 
to the public. The newspapers, especially in 
this country, knock at every door. . Within 
twenty-four hours after a ‘‘cure’’ is announced, 
every one who is old enough to read knows 
all about it. 

There is a reasonable justification for the 
springing hope, for time and again in the past 
a miracle has appeared. Smallpox, diphtheria, 
typhoid, and lockjaw are horrors that we have 
passed in our upward climb. All over the 
world trained men are bending over test-tubes 
and gazing through microscopes in unremitting 
efforts to make even the smallest discovery. 
Here at last, perhaps, we have the sure thing 
that the world has been expecting. How can 
we tell till we try it? 

The world owes a respectful hearing to 
every new thing, but at the same time, there 
are points of danger that must not be over- 
looked. There is always the danger that the 
new cure may in itself be powerful for harm, 
and that by and by it will have to be cast aside. 
There is also the fear that the new and untried 
remedy may fall into the hands of the unscru- 
pulous, who will use it merely to make money ; 
and that the sick, in their piteous haste to 
be cured, will be induced to pay heavily for 
the straws they clutch at. 

The greatest danger of all is that those who 
grasp the new hope will let go of the old 
safeguards. The old-fashioned way seems 
slow,—the things you must do or not do, the 
attention to this matter or to that, the consiant 
taking thought about yourself, —it has all been 
repeated to weariness. If only you could do 
it all by swallowing a pill or jabbing a needle 
into your arm! And so the old, painstaking, 
slow methods are relaxed, and the work of 
months or years is sacrificed to something that, 
after all, may prove to be only a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Mankind may well be of good cheer, for the 
future is bright with promise, but it should 
also be cautious. Let the new things go first 
to the physicians, and by them be judged. 
They are men trained to the task, and with 
wonderfully few exceptions are unbiased and 
magnanimous. 


oe & ¢ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE SPIDER AND THE BEE.—A corre- 

spondent of Country-Side was sitting one 
day upon an English moor, watching a large 
heather spider as it crouched expectant in its 
web. Suddenly he saw the spider firmly grip 
the web with its feet, and shake it with all its 
might. After a while it repeated the opera- 
tion, and soon the reason became apparent. 
Whenever a bee flew near the web, the spider 
gave this warning signal. It did not want 
any such visitor. If a bee happened to get 





entangled in the web, the spider at once cut 
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out the part, and so rid itself of its unwelcome 
guest. That any creature can weave a web 
more intricate than a fisherman’s net, and, 
moreover, that it should possess the instinct or 
reasoning power to put the web in the best 
place, and there patiently await its prey, sug- 
gests that the border-line betwéen instinct and 
reason is far from distinct. 
& 

HE OLDEST HUMAN SKULL.—The 

fossil skull of the earliest known human 
being, which was found near Piltdown Com- 
mon, Sussex, England, last fall, and which 
was described in this column on February 
6th, has been restored, and is now on exhi- 
bition in London. The skull represents a 
type so different from all other human fossils 
that have come to light that 
it is regarded as a distinct 
genus and species of the 
human race; anthropolo- 
gists have bestowed upon 
it the name Koanthropus 
dawsoni. The accompany- 
ing illustration from the 
Field shows the primitive 
ape-like characteristics of 
the skull. The lower jaw, for example, lacks 








chin, and in this respect resembles the famous 
jaw found some years ago at Heidelberg. Other 
ape-like characteristics within the jaw itself 
show conclusively that this ancient man had 
not acquired the power of speech. The ca- 
pacity of the brain-case, however, is far larger 
than that of any ape, although much less than 
that of the lowest savage race of to-day. In 
the matter of teeth, the skull occupies a 
place midway between the apes and man. In 
the illustration the white parts of the skull 
are the restored parts. Some authorities be- 
lieve that the skull belonged to a woman, | 
because the ridges on the brows are less prom- | 
inent and the jaw is more slender than it is 
assumed they would be in the skull of a male. 
& 

BY-PRODUCT OF ALUMINUM. — | 

Herr Serpek, an Austrian engineer, has 
discovered a method of producing aluminum | 
that yields a valuable by-product in the form | 
of a fertilizer. Pure aluminum is generally | 
obtained from the clay known as bauxite, | 
which contains about one-half its weight of | 
alumina. Herr Serpek finds that when baux- | 
ite is heated to 1,500°C. in the presence of 
charcoal, nitrate of aluminum forms, from | 
which pure aluminum dnd ammonium sul- | 
phate are obtained. Ammonium sulphate is | 
a valuable commercial fertilizer. Herr Serpek 
says that in France his process will reduce | 
the cost of manufacturing aluminum from) 
the present rate of about thirteen and one-| 
half cents a pound to about nine and one-half. 
cents, and he expects still greater reductions. | 
Only a few years ago aluminum was a rare | 
metal worth fifteen dollars a pound. To-day | 
the price in this country has dropped to less | 
than twenty cents a pound, and the metal is 
used in a great number of industries. Nearly | 
50,000,000 pounds were produced in the United 
States in 1911. 


& 


EATHS BY LIGHTNING.— Statistics 

show that lightning does not kill nearly 
so many people as it strikes. Lightning once 
struck a chureh containing 300 people; it 
slightly injured 100, and made thirty ill, but 
it killed only six. According to Knowledge, 
a bolt of lightning that struck ninety-two 
persons in Schleswig-Holstein killed ten of 
them. It paralyzed twenty, stupefied fifty- 
five, and slightly injured seven persons. In 
1905 lightning struck a tent containing 250 
people; only two were killed, the rest soon 
recovered. From 1901 to 1910 lightning caused 
124 deaths in England and Wales, a yearly rate 
of one in every 3,000,000 inhabitants. Of those 
who were killed, 108 were men, and sixteen 
were women. In this country the annual 
death-rate from lightning is comparatively 
high, about ten in every million. The differ- 
ence is probably caused by the fact that 
thunder-storms are more frequent here than in | 
England, and that more persons are engaged 
in outdoor work. 


Ooo 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


ROGRESS OF THE TARIFF BILL.— 

After the Democratic Senatorial caucus 
had completed its revision of the tariff bill, it | 
attempted on July 7th to bind all the Demo- 
cratic Senators to support the measure, and to 
vote for no amendments that were not first 
approved by the finance committee. Forty-five 
of the fifty-one Democratic Senators agreed to 
abide by the caucus decision. Senator New- 
lands of Nevada, and Senator Shafroth of 
Colorado, said that they expected to vote for | 
the bill, but they refused to surrender their 
right to act.as they thought best. Senators 
Ransdell and Thornton of Louisiana said that 
they would not vote for the bill in its present 
form. Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska was 
absent, as he had refused a week earlier to be 
bound by the caucus action because the caucus 
rejected his plan to tax tobacco manufacturers 
in proportion to the amount of business done. 
Senator Culberson of Texas is ill, but he will 








vote for the measure. The bill can be passed | 
with the vote of forty-eight Senators and that | 
of the Vice-President. | 
* 
HE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. —On 
July 4th, President Wilson, in his address 
to the veterans attending the celebration of the | 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- | 
burg, said: ‘‘I would not have you live even 
to-day wholly in the past, but would wish to 
stand with you in the light that streams upon 
us now out of that great day gone by... . 
Lift your eyes to the great tracts of life yet to 
be conquered in the interest of righteous peace, 
of that prosperity which lies in a people’s 
hearts and outlasts all wars and errors of men. 
Come, let us be comrades and soldiers yet to| 
serve our fellow men in quiet counsel, where | 
the blare of trumpets is neither heard nor | 
heeded, and where the things are done which | 
make blessed the nations of the world in peace | 
and righteousness and love.’’ 
& 
R. JOHN H. FINLEY, president of the 
College of the City of New York, was 
elected state commissioner of education by the | 
regents of the University of the State of New | 
York, on July 2d, as the | 
successor of the late Dr. | 
Andrew S. Draper. Doc- | 
tor Finley was born in 
Illinois in 1863, and was | 
graduated from Knox Col- 
lege in 1887. He returned 
to the college as its presi- 
dent in 1892, and remained | 
there seven years. In 
1900 he became professor | 
of politics’ at Princeton, | 
and in 1903 he was chosen | 
as president of the New York City college. | 
He has received the degree of doctor of laws 
from several institutions. 
e 
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DOCTOR FINLEY 


became director of the census on July 1st, 
succeeding Mr. E. Dana Durand. He was 
nominated by the President in March, but the 
Republican Senators delayed to confirm the 
appointment in order that Mr. Durand might 
complete the fiscal year in office. 


& 


WHITE HOUSE ENGAGEMENT.—On 

July 2d, the President and Mrs. Wilson 
announced the engagement of their second 
daughter, Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, to Mr. 
Francis Bowes Sayre of | 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Sayre, who is an 
assistant district attorney 
in New York City, is 
twenty - eight years old, 
and a graduate of Will- 
iams College. His father 
was the builder of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
and was for a long time! 
president of the board | 
of trustees of Lehigh | 
University. Miss Wilson is twenty-four years 
old, and was educated at Goucher College, 
Baltimore. She is deeply interested in philan- 
thropic work for young women. 


& 


HE FRENCH ARMY.—The French min- 

istry, which has staked its life on its army 
program, succeeded on July 7th in persua- 
ding the Chamber of Deputies to pass the bill ; 
making the term of service in the army three 
years instead of two. ‘The majority in favor 
of the principle of the bill was so large that | 
the sections of the measure containing the 
details were passed by a show of hands. The 
bill is the French reply to the German plans 
for enlarging the army and strengthening the 
frontier fortifications. Some of its provisions 
are already in effect, for the soldiers whose 
two-year term of enlistment expired this year 
have been retained with the colors. 








MISS JESSIE WILSON 


& 
Home RULE.—On July 7th, the House of 
Commons defeated a motion to reject the 
Irish home rule bill, by a majority of 109. 
Then the measure passed its third reading 
without a division, and was sent to the House 
of Lords. This is the second time that the 
bill has been passed by the Commons during 

the present Parliament. 

& 
HE BALKAN SITUATION.—The war 
to oust Turkey from the Balkans has been | 
followed by a war among the allies over the | 
distribution of the spoils. On July 7th, fol- | 
lowing several battles between the troops of 
Bulgaria and those of Servia and Greece, diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria were broken 
off. Bulgaria has been making a desperate | 
attempt to capture Saloniki from the Greeks, | 
and has been trying. to drive Servia from that 
part of Macedonia that it won from the Turks. 
The fighting is said to have been more disas- 
trous than any that occurred during the war 
with Turkey. When this was written, Russia 
was mobilizing troops along the Roumanian | 
border and near the Black Sea, in order to be 
prepared for any emergency, and there were 
rumors of an alliance between Servia, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Roumania to fight Bulgaria. 
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HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 
To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
Cuti soap, assisted by si | dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 








the skin, in preventing minor erupti from b ing 
chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring | 
humors, rashes, itchi and infil tions, from in- 





fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal | 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. | 











WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplement- 
ed by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Mili and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. C. logue. 
Address Col. R. P. David Superi 4 ft, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


=~ Todd Seminary For Boys 
Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 66th 
ear. Our ideal — “For Every Tod 
Bod Citizen.” Highly commen: 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


ver . 
Wayland Academy "S20" 
Affiliated with University of Chicago. Both sexes. 8th grade 
to ist year college, all courses. 5 i ; 20-acre campus ; 
athletic field; 3¢-mile track; large lake. Endowment $250,000; 
expenses $230. ano, violin, vocal music, elocution, sten- 
ography. Catalogue. Edwin P. Brown, P.O. Box D Y. 


KINDERCARTEN TRAINING 


Miss B. E.Montgomery, Principal. Courses in Ober- 

lin College possible. 10 practise kindergartens. 

20th year begins September 24,1913. For Cata- 

logue address Sec’'y OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN 
. SIATION, Drawer 8, Oberlin, Ohio. 

















ers. Every graduate has succeeded. Northern 
SummerCamp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


Spend a Year at the Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, 


total cost $247.50. GEO. P. SINGER, Principal. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
, Lippi ‘s _ zine. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-da 


Vv. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 































‘DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


| oe men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient as in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 

spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 

year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


St. Andrew’s School 


Box K, Concord, Mass. 
Constant and careful attention to the individual boy 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster. 











Red-Blooded American Boys 


are sure to be interested in the 
varied activities of the cadets at 


. St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) (The American Rugby) 


It isa school where, as one duate puts it, “All the 
—_ cravings of areal boy are satisfied,’’ and it is 
also a place where boys can get just 

the splendid scholastic and physical 

training necessary to fit them for the 

ve and take of our busy American life. 

it. John’sis classed by the government 

seatees Sahaad tnthenti or 





catalogue address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 15-B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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Folks used to pare corns before 
any treatment was 
known for them. 

Then came liquids 
and pads —all before 
a chemist learned how 
to remove them. 

Now a way is 
known to take out 
corns—to remove 
them entirely, in 48 
hours. 


D is rubber adhes 








Should Not be Treated in an 1813 Way 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15¢ and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


(3202) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Corns 


We own that method, and call it 
Blue-jay plasters. 

Simply apply it, and the pain stops 
at once. Forget it for 48hours. Then 
take off the plaster and lift the corn 
out. That’s the last of that corn. 

No ‘pain, no soreness, no incon- 
venience. 

Last year over 12,000,000 corns were 
taken out with Blue-jay. For your 
own sake, let it take out yours. 


ive to fasten the plaster on. 




















W* offer eight high-grade styles, including 
ROTARY and OSCILLATING types. 
Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 
and Lift, Automatic and Self-Regulating Ten- 
sions, Self-Oiling Devices, Short Non-Break- 
ing Needles, Full Ball-Bearing Adjustments, 
and all other latest improvements. A full 
set of finest attachments and accessories is 





included in the oproment of each machine. 
EST QUALITY of family sewing machines n 


used in tens of thousands of homes throughout 





own satisfaction. If 


e 
the trial. We are wii 


ing to make t 
New Companion. 


i i th i i 


best equipped in the country. The New Companion is recommended and 
is FULLY WARRANTED by the Publishers of The Youth's Companion. 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL, Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold 


subject to purchaser’s approval. 
to try the machine jp your home for three months, so that you may test it to your 
‘or any reason you do not wish to keep the machine, we will 












Showing Machine closed for use 
as a stand or table, 


We produce only the HIGH- 
nade in factories among the 


the country. Each machine 


We allow you 





it back at our expense and refund your entire remittance. No charge is made for use during 
his liberal agreement because of our great confidence in the 


YOU WILL HAVE NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay 1 freight charges on shipment of sewing 
— i any po 


int east of Colorado ; also to points 





Factory-to-Home price. 


and show to your friends. 





you can see just how one would look in your 


near future, and shall be glad to receive fu 


I enclose five cents for postage and packing. It is 


; 
HOW TO FIND OUT, To tell how all this is accomplished is manifestly impossible in this limited 
So 36 pages to give this infor- 


farther west for a small extra charge. This Free Delivery Offer has saved thousands of dollars for 
New Companion purchasers. There will be absolutely no extra cost to you after paying our low 


OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. As originators of the one-profit, factory-to-home system over 
——=_ === thirty years 280, we can save you a large amount on the purchase of a high-grade 
family sewing machine, and at the same time send you a machine that you will be proud to own 


> we have prepared a beautiful booklet of 
mation. The illustrations in this booklet are made from actual photographs of the machines, so 


home. If you need a new sewing machine in the 


near future, we want you to read this booklet. We therefore make the following offer: 


A Sterling Silver Thimble Given to Each Applicant for Our Descriptive Booklet. 
To get the Thimble, write us as follows: “I shall need a new sewing machine of some kind within 
e rther particulars concerning the New Companion. 
Please send me your descriptive booklet, also a Sterling Silv 


er Thimble (give size), as Re your offer. 


distinetl aye ad t this application places 


me under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire.” rite to-da: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NASTURTIUM 
By OF) z 
Ola Moore 


HERE’S a tangle of green below 
The window by which I wait, 
Where the cinnamon vine sways to and fro, 
And the lily nods to its mate. 
Sweet buds, swing low, swing high, 
And pour out your honeyed wine, 
While out of the odorous depths near by 
The clematis blossoms shine. 


Nasturtiums twinkle and blow 
In tunies of gold and red, 

Like an Arab host, when the sun sinks low, 
With banners and tents outspread. 

Their tents are the pungent leaves, 
Their banners the riant boughs, 

Where in and about the sunlight weaves, 
The butterflies wheel and drowse. 


Ruby and bronze and rose, 
Orange and buff and gold! 
The rarest tints that the summer knows 
Imprisoned in every fold. 
Had Iris herself come down 
On saffron wings through the air, 
And parted among them her rainbow gown, 
They could not have been more fair. 


* ¢ 





GOODNESS IN IT ALL. 
<S ETE Ey [x | 
ANE Murray had .always had a happy 
J home, but death came; one blow after 
another fell; she grew estranged from 
those whom she had loved the best, and finally 
found herself virtually an exile in a strange 
land, without enough money for her daily 
needs. She became a governess in a foreign 
family, and taught their children English. She 
herself learned one language while she taught 
another, and learned, too, the heart of the 
people among whom her lot was cast. 

At last, homesick and hungry for the love 
of her kindred, she came home—to no very 
hospitable welcome. The experiences that 
followed were almost heart-breaking, but a 
dear friend spoke the word that renewed her 
courage. 

‘*T do not know the meaning of it. Only I 
feel sure that a Heavenly Father’s love and 
goodness are somehow in it all. Some time 
if you are brave enough to face your duty 
and discharge it faithfully now, you will look 
back over your experience and will find that 
you have been fitted for some work worth 
while, work you could never have done except 
for these very trials. Keep up your courage; 
keep your heart sweet; be faithful, and trust.’’ 

Somehow the girl found faith to believe. 


In a mission Sunday-school she taught the ih 


immigrants from the land in which she had 
lived for a time. She organized a little kin- 
dergarten, and interested some people of wealth 
in it. The dark-eyed little ones think of her 
as an angel. She knows their speech and 
their hearts. 

She has been called to speak before church 
societies about the work she is doing, and in 
that way has made many dear and helpful 
friends. She has become a fellow worker 
with men and women who are making good 
citizens out of the aliens in our great cities. 
She has gained the social recognition that she 
deserved, and she has constant joy in her work 
for others. ‘There were hard places, and they 
are not all past yet. But enough has happened 
in these years to confirm her faith. There 
has been goodness and love in it all, and 
preparation for a useful service that could 
have come in no other way. 


* © 





MOTHER’S MEMORY. 
Go Mii hit MRE 
M* Bob Merrill came home at one o’clock, 





wi h her pretty face flushed, and the light 

of battle in her eyes. “I’m just about | 
ready to vow,” she declared, hotly, ‘‘that I’ll never | 
go near that club again!” | 

Old Mrs. Merrill looked up sympathetically; | 
she loved all young things, and to her Bob’s wife | 
seemed very young. | 

*“*What club is that, Sue?” she asked. 

“Why, mother, you remember! It’s the Friday | 
Morning Club that I’ve been going to for a/ 
year. To-day Mrs. Bruce was presiding, and the | 
disagreeable way she put me down on a point of | 
order! I was right, too. And she did it before 
guests, and wouldn’t listen to me at all!” 

Mrs. Merrill nodded, but her dim old eyes | 
seemed to be seeing something far away. “I | 
know,” she said. ‘“That’s just like Belle Bruce. | 
She was always hasty and always hurting people, | 
but there isn’t a bigger-hearted woman in the | 
world. I can’t ever think of her without remem- | 
bering the way she came in when Bob was so sick | 
with scarlet fever. We didn’t have trained nurses 
in those days, and I was all worn out. The doctor | 
said that Belle brought him through. That was | 
thirty years ago, but she’d do it just the same | 
to-day if any one were in trouble.” 

Mrs. Sue’s mobile face softened. 

“TI might have known you’d do it, mother,” she 
said, “but you needn’t rub it in.” 

“Rub what in, Sue?’ Mrs. Merrill asked. It 
was one of her charms that modern phrases never | 
troubled her. | 

“That if it wasn’t for Mrs. Bruce, I shouldn’t be | 


Bob’s wife! But at least Augusta Winter never 
saved Bob’s life.’ 

“No,” Mrs. Merrill agreed. ‘“She’s hard in 
some ways, but when you think of all she’s been 
through! The way she worked and scrimped for 
years to pay back what her husband stole! And 
never a word against him all the time!” 

Mrs. Bob stooped suddenly and kissed her 
mother-in-law. “That’s enough,” she said, with a 
shaky laugh. “I’ll ‘be good’ now.” 

That evening, after dinner, when Bob’s mother 
had gone up-stairs, he looked anxiously at his 
wife. “Have you noticed that mother’s memory 
is failing?” he asked. “It used to be so remark- 
able. I can’t bear to see mother break up.” 

For a moment Mrs. Bob was silent; when she 
spoke, her voice had a thrill in it that came only 
when she was deeply moved. 

“I think,” she said, slowly, “mother has the 
most wonderful memory I ever knew. She has let 
trifles go because they do not count, but she has 
not forgotten one beautiful thing of any one. O 
Bob, do you suppose I’ll have a memory like 
mother’s when I am old?” 


*® ¢ 


BILLY AND THE BUCK. 


ACK in the thirties of the last century there 

B lived in southern Ohio a man named Wams- 

ley. He had a tan-yard and a shoe shop at 

the foot of the hills behind Brush Creek bottom, 

and his boys raised corn in the bottom each year. 

On the opposite side of the creek were bluffs 
that ran back into the Green Brier Hills. 


The people who lived among those hills did a 
good deal of lumbering. They brought the logs 
and sawéd lumber down to the creek, built them 
into rafts, floated them out into the Ohio River, 
and took them to Cincinnati to sell. They also 
did a good deal of hunting with dogs, for the forest 
was full of wild animals. When the game was 
hotly pursued, it would often come out of the 
mountains and swim the stream’to evade the dogs. 

One autumn day, one of the Wamsley boys, a 
stout young fellow of twenty whose name was 
Billy, was working at his bench in the tan-yard. 

idenly he heard the continuous baying df 
hounds, and by the sound he could tell that the 
dogs were coming straight down the foot-hills 
toward the creek. Billy left his work and hurried 
down to the creek bank; he thought the dogs were 
chasing a fox, and he meant to turn it back toward 
them. But just as he reached the top of the steep 
bank, he saw a big buck, with tremendous horns, 
enter the water and swim directly toward him. 

The deer, refreshed by his swim, landed, and 
be to climb the steep bank. Billy tried tc 
drive it back, but the baying of the dogs excited 
the buck, which persisted in rushing forward, and 
showed fight. Billy had pouty of strength and 
courage, and thought he could hold the animal 
back until help arrived. So he laid hold of the 
buck’s horns, and the battle was on. 

The buck was too strong for him, and carried 
him bodily up the steep bank, through the brush 
and tall weeds, and out into the corn-field. Then 
it became a struggle for life. If = let go, he 
would certainly be gored to death; so he clung to 
the horns with all his strength. 

Between the rows, across the rows, back and 
forth they went. The deer sometimes dashed for- 
ward for a few rods, bounded into the air, and tried 
to shake off its tormentor. Then it would stop 
suddenly, and try to gor % 
closely to its side, and avoided the thrusts of the 


rp horns. 
The battle seemed to last hours. In reality, it 
lasted only a few minutes. Finally the man and 
beast staggered into a small branch, and fell 
together into a pool of water. By this time both 
were well-nigh exhausted. The dogs had swum 
e stream, and were Ly my furiously on the 
bank ofthe branch. The deer tried to pin the man 
against the steep bank of the branch, from which 
some strong elder roots protruded. Billy managed 
to thrust the deer’s horns under these roots, and 
‘ot his knee under the animal’s throat. Thus he 
neld it, a helpless prisoner, while he got his breath. 
Then he shouted to one of his brot ers, who was 
working in the tan-yard, to bring him a shar 
shoe-knife. With this he cut the deer’s throat. 
For many years Billy Wamsley kept the antlers 











| as a reminder of his exciting adventure when he 


“took the buck by the horns.” 
* © 


A FABLE FOR PARENTS. 


K. and Mrs. Tangleton were exceptional 
people, Life declares. They had been 
guilty of having alarge family. And then, 

in order that their fast-growing boys and girls 
might have the healthiest and happiest of vaca- 
tions, they had found excellent summer camps 
to which to send them for the months of July and 
August. 

The girls had gone to Maine and the boys had 
gone tothe Adirondacks, and Mr. and Mrs. Tan- 

leton were enjoying themselves peacefully in 

eir own home as they had not done for years. 
lt was the tenth afternoon that Mr. Tangleton, 


| sitting on the piazza ay Mrs. Tangleton, 
| observed that his wife was quietly 


watching him. 
Accordingly he ams. 

“Isn’t it grand?” he said. 

Mrs. 7 slowly shook her head. For a 
number of days she had been thinking. 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t grand.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I ay. There is something the matter.” 

“Maybe it is because I haven’t spoken a cross 
word to you for a week.” 

“No. 

“Maybe it is because you haven’t spoken across 
word to me.” 

Mrs. Tangleton scorned to reply. 

“If you really want to know,” said Tangleton, 
“T will tell you. For years we have been bringin 
up a family. Something has happened every mo- 
ment; either one of the children has been sick, or 
they have all been sick, or the cook has left, or in 
the midst of these or other crises, relatives have 
descended upon us. Now the yoke has been lifted. 
All is serene. It is too much, my dear. Human 
nature can’t stand it.” 

“By and by,’ said Mrs. Tangleton, softly, “it 
will pate be this way.” : 

“Yes, but we shall get used to it ually. 
This has béen too sudden. “ You are used to a cer- 
tain amount of scolding, of anxiety, of —” 

At this moment the door-bell rang. Tangleton 
looked round a corner of the piazza, and saw a 
rather unkempt little girl, barefooted, with a 
basket of pond-lilies on her arm. 

“Little girl,” called Tangleton, ‘“‘come here!” 


The little girl stood before them in mute appeal. 


= turned to his wife. 
“You don’t = en to have a dress that would 
fit her, have you?” he said to his wife. 
“Yes, I believe I have. Wait a moment, little 
girl, and I will see.” 
While she bustled up-stairs, Tangleton turned 
to the little girl. 
“Would you mind letting my wife give you a 
pa ad pe pees, gently. “I'll pay you liberally 
‘ou will. 
he little girl said she thought At in the cir- 
cumstances she would submit quietly to a bath. 


“And if she scolds you, don’t mind her. It’s 

just her way.” 
en Mrs. Tangleton returned, he bade the 
little girl wait, while he took his wife inside. 

“T’ve made all the arrangements,” he whispered. 
“She is to come an hour or twoa day, and you 
are to treat her as one of your own children. It 
isn’t exactly like troubles of your own, but it ought 
to tide you over the summer.” 

Mrs. Tangleton thoughtfully turned to him. 

“You didn’t think to ask her whether she had 
any brothers or sisters, did you?” she said. 


THE SINGERS 
By Minnie E.Hicks 8 


These verses, suggested by the poem, ‘‘ The Cap- 
tives,’ published in The Companion August 15, 
1912, were written by a young woman who is herself 
blind and a teacher of the blind. 
| HOU askest me the secret of my song— 
} Thou, mightiest work of the Creator’s hand! 
| Hast seen the rainbow, watched the snowdrop 
throng, 

Yet dost not understand ? 


Dost thou not guess how oft my sore heart grieves 
For the wide sky, the brook, the fields, the 
flowers; 
| My little nest, atilt among the leaves; 
And friends of happier hours? 
Thinkst thou that I forget the ecstasy * 
Of cleaving azure space on tireless wing, 
And all the thousand joys of liberty— 
Forget, because I sing? 











Would memory be more sweet if I should stay 
In drooping silence all the bright day long, 
While sadder hearts might find more drear the 


way 
Without my little song? 
It is my Maker’s gift, this song of mine; . 
And, whether up through prisoning bars it floats, 
From flower-gemmed mead, or tree, or swaying 
vine, 
- He hears its weakest notes. 


And sol sing. My spirit still is free; 
Duty is not less plain, nor God less true. 
Like me, thou ’bidest in captivity: 
Be thou a singer, too. 
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A NEW FORM OF CORN. 


OT all new varieties arise through the inge- 
N nuity of plant-breeders. Occasionally some 

farmer discovers in his field a plant, or a 
part of a plant, that is quite unlike its brothers 
and sisters about it. Such a “sport” is an 
entirely new form of Indian corn that appeared 
four years ago in an Illinois corn-field. Dr. 
Walter. B. Gernert, of the University of Lilinois, 
who writes of it in the American Naturalist, 
believes that the new variety will prove an 
ideal food for live stock. Doctor Gernert’s 
account follows: 


While harvesting a plot of yellow dent corn, a 
strain of the Leaming variety, one of the workmen 
found a strangely shaped ear, which he laid aside 
in the drying-room as a curiosity. The corn came 
from a strain that had been subjected for several 
generations to a careful 
selection for high pro- 
tein content. 

The new kind of ear, 
which reproduces itself 
faithfully from its seed, 
is cone-shaped, and com- 
posed of a mass of ker- 
hels borne on numer- 
ous irregular branches. 
A longitudinal section 




















AN EAR OF THE NEW CORN 


shows kernels throu 
out the ear. For this 
new variety the writer 
proposes the name Zea 
ramosa, from the Latin 
“ramosus—having many 
branches.” 

The ear of Zea ramosa 
is borne at the usual 
place near the middle of 
the culm, and is not to 
be confused with the sparsely branched ears that 
are sometimes found on the culm, or with the ears 
that are frequently found in the tassels of ordinary 
corn plants. 

It is interesting to observe that the tassels of 
the plants of the new type are also much branched 
and oS . 

It is a matter of conjecture how this strange 
variety of corn happened to arise. Mr. y # 
Craig, who has been connected with the corn- 
| breeding work at the University of Illinois for a 
| number of years, says that no other ear like this 








AN EAR CUT IN HALF 





& | was ever before harvested on any of the breeding- 


| plots at this station. 
| Several more generations of the branched corn 
|must be grown before we can be sure of its 
} economic value. But it is hoped that the new 
|ear may be greatly improved by ae 
| and subsequent selection. At present it does not 
| bear as much grain as the unbranched ear of the 
| strain in which it was found. 
| The branched ear is an ideal form to feed whole 
to live stock. Cattle can easily masticate the cob 
| with the kernels, and it is not necessary to grind 
or chop it. It may also prewe to be an ideal type 
for ensilage. Whether it will yield freely enough 
to justify the farmer in growing it for these pur- 
poses remains to be seen. 


= 

| 

HE HAD NOT FORGOTTEN. 

A PRETTY little incident that throws a pleas- 


} ing light upon the character of the president 
of France occurred recently at a banquet 


| given by the French bar to President Poincaré. 


| At the close of the dinner, Monsieur Poincaré 
| called up the waiter who had watched over his 
| comfort. “Thank you, Jacques,” he said, quietly, 
| and shook him by th 


e hand. At the same time the 


| 
| 


| 








president managed to slip a bank-note into the 
waiter’s palm. 

“I won’t have it!’ cried Jacques, and to the 
amusement and astonishment of the guests, there 
ensued a friendly struggle between the waiter and 
the president of the republic. 

Monsieur Poinearé ended the amicable dispute 
by pushing the note into the man’s pocket, and 
good-naturedly slapping him on the back. The 
waiter could not resist this sincere geniality, 
and finally, after anotlier hand-shake, retired, 
wreathed in smiles. 

When the president turned back to the table, he 
noticed the perplexed looks on the faces of the 
guests, who did not know what to make of the 
scene. 

“You see,” he explained simply, “I was at 
school with Jacques at Sampigny.” 
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“PARTY RIGS.” 


T not infrequently happens in Palermo that one 
carriage, one horse, and one coachman are 
owned, and alternately used, by two or three 

families. The coachman, writes Mr. Riggs in 
“Vistas in Sicily,” has probably not been paid for 
a year or two, and cannot afford to run away; the 
emaciated steed, not having had a really square 
feed of oats for an equally long period, could not 
run away if he would; and if both horse and driver 
should by fell conspiracy bolt, the faithful old 
carriage would quickly fall to pieces rather than 
have any part in the undoing of its worthy owners. 


Those of the nobles who are too poor to own a 
carriage alone, and far too proud to appear in 
hired ones, are not too proud to adopt the tactics 
of their humbler brethren, and go shares in an 
outfit with other nobles of equal pretensions and 
equal poverty. Only one extravagance marks the 
common ownership of what might be called these 
“party rigs.” Each count, or baron, or prince 
boasts “arms” as the insignia of his rank; an 
these symbols must of necessity embellish his 
carriage doors, that he who walks may know at a 
glance the name and fame of him who rides. 

From this dilemma the Sicilian has contrived an 
ingenious way of escape. Each noble has his own 
set of emblazoned doors. So when the tired horse 
brings his highness, the prince, back to his “pal- 
ace,” presto! off come the princely doors, on go 
the ducal or baronial ones, and his ce the duke 
or the baron rides serenely off in his own private 
equipage. 

ut of all the vehicles in the world, there is none 
to equal the Sicilian cart, carved, yellow, paneled 
with lurid paintings that run the gamut of myth 
and history. One we saw had upon its panels 
scenes that represented Columbus sailing from 
Palos and discovering America; a bloody fight 
round the citadel of Acre; the hermitage of Santa 
Rosalia; and on its tail-board a vivid picture of the 
massacre of the Vespers. The ca are never 
very large, as carts go; but they are so marvel- 
ously wrought, that py Ag ht surely to come 
under the provisions of the law that forbids the 
exportation of =. works of art. Wheels, shafts, 
axles, the edges of sides and posts and tail-boards 
are a!l worked into neat geometrical designs, and 
on the axle is a carving built up clear to the bottom 
of the cart, a mass of intricate scrollwork and 
gingerbread, in the middle of which sits the 
patron saint of the fortunate owner. 
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RISKING A COLLISION. 


HE fireflies of the tropics are very brilliant, 
| but it is hard to believe that one of them 
should be mistaken for the headlight of a 
locomotive engine! Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, how- 
ever, the author of ‘“‘The Sea and the Jungle,” 
tells of an adventure that proves the possibility of 
such a mistake. He was ata point on the Madeira 
River sixty miles above the falls, from which his 
steamer was to start for England the next morn- 
ing. There was no train that night on the railroad 
that runs round the falls. With another American 
and three natives to help them, he made the trip 
by a hand-car. 


The sun declined, some monkeys began to howl, 
and the sunset tempest rushed down on us. Its 
blast shook the high leafy screens on either hand, 
and the rain beat with the roll of. kettle-drums. 
Then we got on an u prade, and two of the spent 
natives collapsed, with heaving chests. So the 
other chap and I stood up in the night, looked to 
the stars, from which no help was to be , took 
hold of the pump-handle like gallant gentlemen, 
and tried to forget that there were twenty miles 
farther to po way we went, fos! jor! up-hill. 
I thought that gradient would not end till my heart 
and head had burst; but it did end, just in time. 

We gathered speed on a down grade. We flew. 
Presently the man with the lever yelled, “The 
brake! thé brake!” 

But the brake was broken. The car was not 
running, but leaping ahead in the dark. Every 
time it came down, the wheels somehow found the 
rails. A light was coming toward us on the line; 
and the others —— to jump. I could not even 
see that light, for my back was turned, and I could 
not let go the flying handle, else we should have 
lost control entirely, and I might have a broken 
arm or two as well. I shut my eyes, and waited 
for doom to hit me in the back. The blow was a 
long time in coming. Then Hill’s gentle voice 
remarked, ‘‘All right, boys, it’s a firefly.” 


* © 


A HARD CREDITOR. 


ANYa Southern negro’s mind is stored with 
M bits of philosophy that are frequently as 
true as they are quaint. Here is an in- 
stance that a visitor to the South communicates 
to the New York Tribune: 


One bleak day I met a ragged old — lodding 
along. The cold wind beat through the many 
holes in his tattered garment. Yet despite his 
evident poverty, he was carrying a whole side of 
bacon on his shoulder. 

“Uncle,” I asked, ‘‘why didn’t you spend your 
money on a warm coat instead of on all that 
bacon ?” 

“Wal, sah,” the old man answered gravely, 
“when I asks my back for credit, I gits it.” 

Then patting his stomach, he ed: 

Fy dis hyer, sah, dis hyer always calls for 

sh.’ 
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FINGERS AND FORKS. 


N amusing conversation that occurred between 
a little girl and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is repeated in Strand. 


At an afternoon reception, Doctor Holmes ob- 
served a little girl looking hungrily at the cakes 
and sandwiches on the tea-table. 

“Are you hungry, little girl?’ asked Doctor 
Holmes. 

“Ves, sir,”’ the child replied. 

“Then why don’t you take a sandwich ?”’ 

“Because I haven’t any fork.” 

“Fingers were made before forks,” said the 
doctor, smiling. 

“Not my fingers,” replied the little girl, seriously. 
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ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 




















phone. 
Then a voice said, ‘‘Hello! Let 
Betty come over to the entertainment. ’’ 

And Betty, eager to know what that meant, 
ran across the street to aunty’s, and there she 
found that a baby cousin 
had arrived on the train, 
and was about to have 
her bath. 

‘* What fun!’ cried 
Betty, who was wildly 
excited. 

‘*Now,’’ said the 
mother, ‘‘turn on the 
water! Off come the 
little nighty clothes, now in the baby goes— 
splash—into the clear, warm water !’’ 

‘**Isn’t she a darling!’’ cried Betty. 
her gurgle and coo, and 
see her splash her little 
hands !’’ 

‘She certainly is a 
precious treasure,’’ said 
the baby’s mother, ‘‘such 
a jolly little sunbeam, 
all dimpled with smiles. 
See the raindrops 
sparkle like jewels on 
her little face! Now we must take her out. 
We’ll pat, pat her with the towel, —so,—then 
we’ll powder her. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh,’’ said Betty, ‘‘she looks just like a 
frosted cake!’’ 

‘“‘She certainly does, and she’s so good! 
Now we will dress her. What? What? You 


"Toone. tinkle! tinkle!’’ said the tele- 
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aren’t going tocry? No! No! Now—where’s 
the baby? flere she is—peek-a-boo !—under 
the petticoats. Now comes the little clean dress. 

‘*While I brush her hair you may play with 
her pink toes. This is the teenty-weenty toe 
that cried, ‘Wee, wee, wee, I can’t find my 
way home!’ 

‘*Now she may have her breakfast while we 
rockaby baby—now she’s almost asleep—ssh ! 
ssh! Now we’ll tuck her into her carriage and 
wheel her to the porch by the roses. She 
looks like a little white bird in her nest. 

‘*Now we’ll leave her to sleep with the 
birdies twittering, while the wind blows the 
flowers about her head. Ssh! ssh!’’ 
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THE BAGWORM’S 
HOUSE. 


BY VIRGINIA FARLEY. 


WISH that Aunt Eva lived in our town,’? | 
said Timmie. ‘*Then we could visit her 
every day, instead of only once a year.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Doris, ‘‘and I believe Aunt 
Eva wouldn’t mind coming to our town to live, 
if she could bring her house with her. ’’ 

‘*The bagworm takes his house along when 
he decides to move from one place to another, ”’ 
said grandfather. 

Immediately Timmie and Doris drew their 
chairs close to the porch swing where grand- 
father was taking an afternoon rest, and asked 
to be told all about the bagworm and its move- 
about house. ‘The little creature is called 
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JHILDREN'S 
THE BABY’S BATH. 


BY JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 
A STORY WITH MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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Splash her little hands ! 
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bagworm,’’ grandfather went on, ‘‘because | 
the house that he makes for himself is shaped | 
| like a bag. Out of silk, bits of leaves, and the 
‘tiniest twigs, he builds a cozy, strong home. 

‘“‘When moving-day comes, the bagworm | 
crawls about half-way out of his house, and | 
catches hold of it firmly with his hind feet. 
Then, on his front feet, he walks away, and 
drags his house behind him. So, you see, when | 
he gets to a new neighborhood he does not have 
to go house-hunting. 

‘*By and by the bagworm fastens his silken | 
bag house to the limb ofatree. Then he crawls | 
inside; soon he changes into a chrysalis; but 
Mr. Bagworm is not willing to remain just a 








chrysalis; he wants wings. So he crawls) 
out of the house he has lived in ever since he | “ 
was a larva, and becomes a fully winged moth, | 
with a dark body and wings of a light color. 
‘*Tt may be that Mrs. Bagworm also wants 
wings, just like Mr. Bagworm, but as a 
matter of fact, she never gets them. She stays 


in her house, lays some eggs, and then dies.’’ | 
‘*Do bagworms ever fasten their houses to 


any of our trees?’? Timmie asked, when 


| grandfather had finished. 


‘*T have often seen them on our evergreen 
trees,’’ grandfather answered. ‘‘Some day 
when I find a fine specimen, you and Doris 
and I will look at it under a microscope. ’’ 


























PUZZLES. 


1. A PALINDROME PUZZLE. 
Take the name of a bird which in color is blue 
(Or the name of a person in Scripture will do), 
WwW ai be backw ard and forward will spell the same 
nroug 
Of y—~ who awelt in a vale, take the plain Bible 


Which ‘beckward and forward is also the same ; 
And a word sometimes used in a questioning way 
(Though not very common, perhaps, in our day), 
And —— same, if you reac either way. 
Place their three initials together, and frame, 
Of the son of a Jew whose brethren once came 
To comfort in sorrow, the brief Scripture name 
Which backward and forward will still prove the 
same. 


2. CHARADES. 


I. 
What’s in my first but few can tell. 
My second, a youth, and loves play well. 
My whole is found upon the shore, 
here great waves beat with ste ady roar. 


A rogue in my first 

Was a away 

When on him my hext he espied. 
He started, but fell 

Tomy third asa prey, 

And came to my whole to be tried. 


3. RIDDLES. 


A flower of six letters in ‘springtime is sent, 
Whose sweetness and beauty for mortals is spent; 
Its honey and cream are a source of delight 
To the young and the old, at morn, noon or night. 
( — t a fragrance our thoughts would 

) e 
With the spices and sweets of Sumatra’s far isle. 
Behead the word now, and a word is then found 
Known the world over—in the heart twill abound. 


Brought from the bowels of the earth, 
And placed within a wooden box, 
From which I never issue forth, 
Though on my dwelling are no locks, 
Unceasingly I’m called upon 
To settle points which men contend. 
Though sometimes I’m considered dull, 
They take my statements in the end. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

I. 
I am composed of letters nine, 
I’m always lovable and kind. 
My 1235 will help you win; 
My 7692 may make a din; 
My 735 is of good size; 
My 962 we all despise ; 
My 54lholds water for you; 
My 185 a conjunction, true. 


Iam a word of fourteen letters. My 11161227 
is a writer on art. My 4613116 is a member of a 
religious order. My 101195 is a native of a north- 
ern — a 355125is a group of the Friendly 
Islands. 41326 is a species of willow. My 
whole is a ‘i Liortoal name. 


Ill. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. My 81612148 
is a character in Dickens’s “Oliver Twist.” My 
36105 is one of the Muses. My 1171321579 2 a 
character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest.”” My 4101 
is a Hebrew measure of liquids. My whole is the 
title of a book. 


5. PUZZLE. 


Take one-half of 10, and multiply it by itself, so 
that the answer will be neither less nor greater 
than the number taken. 


6. WORD SQUARES. 
I. 


A servant. A girl’s name. A wicked king. 
A worm. 
II. 


A book. A tree. A feed. Relief. 


7. A FRENCH HISTORY ACROSTIC. 


The primals spell a prison. A celebrated pris- 
oner; apersecuted people ; a revoked law; a gen- 
eral in the service of Charles VII; a town ‘famous 
for its mineral springs; a battle-field ; a one-story 
palace; a naval and military commander ; a friend 
of America; a beautiful empress. 


8. HIDDEN SHAKESPEARIAN CHARACTERS. 


Virginia goes to-night. A clearance sale was 
arranged. The Nubian carried a spear. When 
we came into port I asked for the consul. He 
had gone riled and ashamed. It was not “Hello” 
girls at fault. Sir Gresham let the poachers 
escape. The record Elias brought was broken. 
The grange lost its chaplain. Caryatides demon 

and satyr fled. 


9. BEHEADINGS. 


Behead a dish, and leave a tool; an edge, and 
leave a building; a cylinder, and leave a combina- 
tion; a piece of ground, and leave a scourge; a 
leap, and leave an animal; to gather, and leave to 
incline ; neglected, and leave to indul ge. 


10. DOUBLE BEHEADINGS 


Behead a piece of timber, and leave a heap; 
behead again, and leave an insect. Behead a 
prop, and eave acontest; behead again, and leave 
a spot. Behead a retinue, and leave a shower; 
behead again, and leave a word that means own. 
Behead a shrub, and leave to wander; beheal 
again, and leave a pace. Behead to grapple, and 
leave to chastise; behead again, and leave a 
measure. 
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WHY WE SHOULD MASTICATE 
OUR FOOD. 











HEN we do not chew our food properly 

the evil consequences are many, and often 
serious in their effect upon health, and even life. 
In the first place, a person who does not chew 
his food sufficiently is sure to eat too much. That 
is especially true in the case of soft foods, which 
are sometimes literally shoveled into the stomach! 
Food that needs mastication will generally get a 
little, even from the worst sinner, although some- 
times it gets only enough to make the act of 
swallowing possible. 

Thorough mastication acts in two ways to 
diminish’the amount of food you take. Ifa proper | 
proportion of the time spent at the table is 
occupied by the work of mastication, the amount 
of food taken is naturally less. Furthermore, 
those who chew properly do not crave food as 
others do, for they digest what they swallow, and 
are free from the unnatural hunger that torments 
the rapid eater. Mr. Fletcher, the dietitian, has | 
proved that he can maintain a high degree of | 
health and vigor on a much smaller amount of | 
food than most people think they need. 

Another real danger to the health of the rapid 
eater arises from the unbroken lumps of food that | 
pass into his stomach. In some cases the digestive 
juice struggles with them in vain, and they cause 
much discomfort, and often serious disorders— 
perhaps even appendicitis. 

Children should be taught to chew their food | 
well, for the healthy condition of the mouth and | 
teeth in after life depends upon their doing so. 
If the jaw does not grow properly, there is not | 
enough room for the teeth. Now, the growth of | 
the jaw depends in large measure on the mastica- | 
tion it is called upon to do. The teeth themselves 
suffer also. They miss the active circulation of 
the blood, the stimulation of the gums, and the 
cleansing of the mouth by the salivary glands that 
follow upon the act of chewing. 
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THE “GENTLE” HINT. 


ORC MAAN 
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“TT seems strange,” began Mrs. Walden, “that 

people who move in respectable society do 
not know better than to ask impertinent ques- 
tions.” 

“I perceive,” said Mr. Walden, smiling, ‘‘that 
the Fancy- Work Club met with you to-day.” 

“Yes, it did.” Mrs. Walden’s tone expressed 
considerable irritation. 

“To what particular member did your remarks | 
have reference ?”’ } 

Mrs. Walden answered her husband’s twinkle | 
with a laugh. 

“To Mrs. Barison,” she admitted, frankly. “Of 
course other people do sometimes ask awkward | 
questions, but Mrs. Barison is the worst offender I | 
ever saw. Why, she came early this afternoon on 
purpose to ask questions. First she asked what 
we paid for the house, and told me that it was too 
much; and she said that it needed repairs, besides. | 
She wanted to know where I got the sitting-room | 
rug—and what it cost. She asked if I intended to 
have a new hall seat in the spring, and wondered 
whether my window-curtains were made of that 
sixty-nine-cent goods that was in the window of 
the department store.” 

It was the husband’s face that flushed with 
annoyance now. 

“Why didn’t you tell her it was none of her 
business ?” 

“That wouldn’t have been courteous to my 
guest,” suggested Mrs. Walden. “But I am 
going to give her a gentle hint at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

At dinner the next Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Walden, noticing the cheerful animation on his 
wife’s face, said: 

“You attended the Fancy-Work Club this after- 
noon ?”’ 

Mrs. Walden nodded. 

“And you gave Mrs. Barison that gentle hint. 
How did you do it?” 

“Well,” began Mrs. Walden, “some one sug- 
gested that we give some sort of party, and invite | 
our husbands. 

““*What sort? asked the president. 

“ ‘Suppose,’ I suggested, ‘we give a cost social ? 

“*What’s that? asked several. 

“*The hostess,’ I explained, ‘puts numbered 
tags on all the furniture, rugs, and pictures— 
everything in the room. The guests have cards 
numbered to correspond; and they go round 
and critically examine everything to determine 
whether it is wool or cotton, solid or veneer; 











| was burned close by. A small spring, emer, reing | 


and then they guess the cost of each article. 
When the ecards are filled, the hostess takes the 
list by bers and the cost of all the 
articles; and the one who guessed the nearest is 
the winner.’ 

‘Fine!’ exclaimed Mrs. Barison, enthusi- 
astically. ‘How funny and interesting!’ But 
some of the rest looked curious and puzzled. 

“*Where could we have it? asked a timid 
member. 

“‘*Why,’ I suggested, looking diligently at my 
sewing, ‘I think Mrs. Barison’s would be a lovely 
place.’” 

Mr. Walden laughed. “Did the others see 
through it?” 

“I guess they did,” answered Mrs. Walden, 
“for every one was very still for about a minute, 
until Mrs. Watts suggested that we have a waffle 
supper.” 

“And do you think,” asked the husband, still 
laughing, “that Mrs. Barison took the ‘gentle’ 
hint?” 





“Yes, I think she did,” answered Mrs. Walden, | 
“for she passed me in the hall without stopping to | 


ask if I got the lace on my jacket at the ten-cent 
store.” 
® © 


A HAVEN OF REFUGE. 
NE of the most charming things about wild 
creatures is the alacrity and confidence with 
which they respond to the kindly advances of 
human friends. A remarkable case of confidence 
on the part of wild ducks in some human friends 


|is quoted from Recreation by Prof. William T. 


Hornaday in “Our Vanishing Wild Life.” 


One mile north of the little village of Mosca, 
Colorado, lives the fa —_—e Mr. J.C. Gray. On the 
Gray ranch — is an Artesian well that empties 
into a small pond about one hundred feet square. 
The pond ion never entirely frozen over, and the 
water is warm even d g the coldest weather. 

Some five years ago, Mr. Gray got a few wild- 
duck eggs, and hatched them under'a hen. He 
reared and = the ducks on the little pond. 
The followin spring they left the place, to return 
in the fall, wit! : of young; they also brought 
other ducks Ay the home where they were pro- 
tected and fed. Every year since, the ducks have 
scattered in the spring to mate and rear their 
families, but have returned again with greatly 
increased numbers in the fall. 

I drove out to the ranch on November 24, 1902, 


and 
| found the little pond almost black with the birds. 
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For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
and cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 
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CLOUDED BRAIN 
CLEARS UP ON CHANGE TO PROPER FOOD. 


The brain cannot work with clearness and accu- 
racy, if the food taken is not fully digested, but 
is retained in the stomach to ferment and form 
poisonous gases, etc. A dull, clouded brain is 
likely to be the result. 

A Mich. lady relates her experience in changing 
her food habits, and results are very interesting: 

“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods such as 
sausage, buckwheat cakes and so on, finally broke 
down a stomach and nerves that, by inheritance, 
were sound and strong, and medicine did no ap- 
parent good in the way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull and I was suf- 
fering from a case of constipation that defied all 
remedies used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville, in some providential 
way, fell into my hands, and may Heaven’s richest 
blessings fall on the man who was inspired .to 
write it. 

“T followed directions carefully, the physical 
culture and all, using Grape-Nuts with sugar and 
cream, leaving meat, pastry and hot biscuit en- 
tirely out of my bill of fare. The result—I am in 





| From Mr. Gray 1 learned that there were some | 
six hundred ducks of various kinds on the =| | health which God intended his creatures should | 


at that time, although it was then early for 
to seek winter quarters. The f y habitually 
approached the pond from the house, Which stands 
on the south rr of it, and if any person appears | 
on the north side, the ducks immediately take | 
fright, and fly away. Mr. Gray strewed wheat 
on the ground and in the water. The ducks wad- 
| dled round us within a few inches of our feet, 
without porns the least attention to us, or to the 
old hous 

Six miles < of the ranch is San Luis Lake, 
which the ducks travel daily while the lake . 
open. When they are at the lake it is a 
to approach within gunshot of them. Some boys 
and men have learned the habits of the birds, and 


shoot at them from hiding- ep alon. ong their course 
of flight to and from the AB many ducks 
| are shot in that way, but wee to the person caught 


firing a gun on or near the home pond! Away 

from home, the birds are like other wild ducks, and 

| do not recognize any members of the Gray family. 
At home they follow the boys round the barn-ya: 

| squawking for food like so many barn-yard fowls. 
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THE CWMAVON CHIMNEY. 


HE longest and most curious of chimneys is 

that of the copper-works in Cwmavon, near 
Aberavon, in Wales. This chimney has been 
described as being “two miles long, with a brook 
running through it.” 


Some years ago so much complaint was made of 
the ‘“‘copper smoke” that came from the works 
that means had to be found to abate the nuisance. 
For a long time the compan paay was at its wit’s end, 
but finally the ingenuity of one of its engineers 
solved the problem 

The copper-w orks lie at the foot of a steep moun- | 
tain. The engineer built a flue or chimney run- | 
ning from the base to a height of about one | 
humived feet above the summit of the mountain, 
and following its natural slope. The brick that | 
lined the chim that it was chiefly built of, 


| near the mountain top, was turned into tliis curiou: 
| aw. and allowed to flow through almost its | 
entire length to condense the smoke. Once a 
year the chimney is swept - © almost a ton | 
of ore copper is obta 

he top of the chimney, it [ aaa may be seen | 
| fora AW LA of between forty and fifty miles. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


| P Np wag and talented pen-and-ink artist, 


who has his studio in New York, not long ago | 
received from an automobile firm a printed cir- | 
cular that caused him, says the New York Tribune, 
no little surprise and amusement. 
“You are cordially invited to partisioate in our | 
pan $100 prise drawing contest. Each partic- 
tsi may submit one or more drawings adver- | 


ry S - F automobile, ane Law i a receive | 
ze of $100. 


perfect health once more. 
‘I never realize I have nerves, and my stomach 
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and bowels are ‘in fine condition. My brain is | 
perfectly clear and I am enjoying that state of 


| enjoy and which all might have, by giving proper | } 
| attention to their food.” Name given by Postum | 
| Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘There’s a reason.” | 
Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. | 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 


seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 


| In the depths of tropical 
| 





ti paid, i, they must be 0: riginal, ings all Ponsnsoses: | ‘collects sand and seeds, until 


=e ngs will remain 
- the artist, who can hardly be pe 


e property of the under- | 


va | it becomes a fit home for 


to make drawings at $1,000 0 apiece, 4. ~~ over ‘birds, beasts and men. 


this printed circular. Then k a sheet of 
note-paper, and wrote to the automobile firm: 
“You are cordially invited to pesvceese s my | 





grand $10 prize a m pee | 
es, 


ticipant may submit one or more le 


winner. will receive a grand cash prize of $10 in | 
gold. The automobile submitted should be brand- 
new, and must be ae, freight esepats to New | 
York. The unsuccessful automob 

the property of the undersigned.” 
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THE GENTLE ART OF SPELLING. 


‘s] CAN spell,” announced Roy, aged five, at the | 
breakfast-table, as he took another er 
“These are made out of d-o, do.” 


| fully equi Ps. of his own manufacture, ~ the | 


es will remain | 


In the same way the tele- 
‘phone system has grown, 
_ gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
‘stop growing. To stop 
| would mean disaster. 


| The Bell System, starting 
‘with a few scattered ex- 


changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


“But that doesn’t spell dough,” his mother ‘AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


answered, smilingly. 
“Aunt Manda says that’s the way to spell ‘do,’ ” 
insisted Roy. 

“Dere’s two kinds o’ do, chile,” said the old 
colored cook, who came » ust then with another 
plate of biscuits. “ ‘Do,’ { you shets, and ‘do’ 
what you eats.” 


- Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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ta SELLING BAKER’S SLOUGH. 





‘ OU wouldn’t dare fire 

¥ me, Jim Withers, if 

Mr. Baker was here! 

You just wait till he comes 
home! He’ll show youl’’ 

Johnny Crockett stopped 
just then to rub his coat- 
sleeves across his eyes; for 
Johnny was angry, and every 
small boy knows that when 
he is especially angry at some 
one much larger than himself 
his eyes will fill with water 
for no reason under the sun. 
For Johnny had just been 
dismissed from the highly 
important position of under- 
clerk in Jedediah J. Baker’s 
general store, and his wages 
of five dollars a week had 
stopped. 

He was not worried so 
much about his pay as he 
was about losing the job 
itself, and thereby, perhaps, 
the respect of the town in 
general and Mr. Baker in 
particular. Part of Johnny’s 
five dollars a week had been 
accumulating for the past 
two years and a half, until 
it amounted to a very fair 
nest-egg in the Painesville 
bank; and in that part of Lllinois a boy of 
sixteen who is used to sleeping in a store, 
understands horses, and has ready wits can 
live for a considerable time without using the 
whole of a $250 reserve. 

But Johnny was extremely solicitous as to 
what Mr. Baker might think of him. ‘Old 
Jed,’’ as the proprietor of the Painesville store 
was commonly called, had taken Johnny in 
hand when his stepfather had left him behind, 
because the shanty-boat in which the Crockett 
family lived on the Illinois River was not 
large enough to hold Johnny and his second 
stepmother at the same time. Johnny had 
undertaken to repay with zeal the kindness of 
his benefactor, and had worked early and late 
for the good of the Baker store. 

Old Jed was in Europe now, however, and 
in the face of his prospective return, Jim 
Withers, the head clerk, who was jealous of 
the increasing popularity of his junior, 
had managed to pick a quarrel with 
Johnny, had put him entirely in the 
wrong, and had dismissed him. And 
Johnny knew that if only he had kept 
his temper and his wits about him, Jim 
would have been worsted and he himself 
still a clerk. 

In the present moment Johnny, cut off 
from the new life to which his employer 
had admitted him, lapsed at once into the 
life he had led before, and made straight- 
way for ‘‘Baker’s slough,’’ where he had 
fished and hunted and trapped during most 
of the years of his shanty-boat childhood. 

Baker’s slough was a big tract of waste 
land, that contained fully one thousand 
acres, and that extended back along 
Sampson’s Creek from the river. It was 
filled with ledges of dark gray rock that 
stopped the natural drainage, and it had 
never been used except as a hunting- 
ground, even by its owners. 

Just who its owners were Johnny had, 
perhaps, never stopped to reflect, although 
he should have known that Old Jed looked 
upon this slough as the one worthless 
asset left him, by his father. Perhaps 
Johnny had heard that. But more likely 





“YOU WOULDN'T DARE FIRE ME 
. . IF MR. BAKER WAS HERE!” 


was not consciously paying a debt of gratitude, 
but the motive was there, deep-rooted in him. 
Not till he was chaining his skiff at the 
landing did he remember that he was no longer 
an employé of the store. The thought gave 
him a sudden chill, but it did not shake his 
resolution to help his former employer. It 
softly through the brush | merely cut him off from possible counsel and 
toward the trail, moving | advice with his whilom associate clerk, Jim 
noiselessly, lest the unseen | Withers, and left him, unschooled country boy 
persons should prove to be that he was, to act on his own initiative. 
rough characters. | So instead of going to the store, he went to 
The voices came from be-| the bank where his savings were kept. The 
yond the trail, and Johnny | bank had closed for the day, but the banker, 
cautiously approached their | Mr. Howson, sat in his office. Johnny entered. 
source. There were twomen}| ‘‘I want a favor, Mr. Howson,’’ he began, | 
—that was evident. Johnny in his usual abrupt manner of introducing a | 
had dropped to his knees, | business errand. 
and now crept softly along; ‘‘Ah, good afternoon, John! Favor, eh? 
before he came near enough Want to borrow a thousand or two?’’ asked | 
to see them through the | the banker, laughing. | 
bushes. ‘*No, sir, but I want to get my money to- | 
They were well - dressed, | night. It’s very important. I have left the 
evidently city men, and_| store, and I want to go to New York on busi- 
Johnny recognized one of| ness. I want to caich that five-o’clock train 
them as a man who had | for Chicago. Can you give me my money?’ 
come to the store the day| ‘‘Very important, is it??? The banker 
before and asked when Mr. | smiled quizzically. ‘‘Well, you’ve been a 
Baker would return. He had | pretty good customer; so I guess I can. No| 
not been content with the | time-locks on our vault, or they couldn’t be 
mere date of his arrival, but | opened till morning. Want it all?” He) 
had to be told that he sailed stepped toward the vault. ‘Well, well—left 
that day on the Magellan, | Baker’s store, eh? Well, well!’’ 
and would therefore land in He would have quizzed the boy further, but 
New York, and would spend | when he had his money in hand, Johnny 
a day there before starting stopped only long enough to make sure, by the 
West. banker’s affirmation, that Mr. Baker actually 
It was this man who spoke | owned the slough, and would sell it gladly for 
when Johnny came in sight. | $5,000, or even less. Then he started toward | 
| 






Had not his first intelligible | the train. He had no farewells to make. | 
| words induced caution, Johnny would have 
immediately come into view. 

“There isn’t any other way to do this,’’ 
he was saying. ‘The coal is here, and any 
fool may find it any day. You must go to 
New York, meet this man Baker at the 
dock, get acquainted with him, trump up 
| some excuse about a new method of drain- 

age,—say you want to drain the land behind 

it,—and buy it. Get an option on the spot. 
He holds the whole slough at $5,000. Don’t 
| offer more than $2,000 to start with, and 
| rise gradually. But don’t fail to get it. 
Why, man, the railroad has got to have 
more coal, and if we have to pay $50,000 
for this, we can unload on them and make a 
fortune !’’ 

Johnny listened, at first not understand- 
| ing; then, as he began to comprehend what 

the men were talking about, his heart fairly 





tte. 


A BIG POLICEMAN WITH A GENIAL FACE. 


Plan he had none at that moment. He knew | 
only that the men in the slough were going to | 
New York to meet Mr. Baker. Very well, he | 
would go there, too, and meet him first. 

So to Chicago he went, and there boarded a 
through train for New York, and on the second | 
day after, stood in the early morning on the | 
deck of a ferry-boat, being borne across the 
river toward Manhattan Island. 

Ahead were the tall office-buildings of the | 
lower town, the irregular roofs of the big | 





| that hasn’t any line at all, only the air. And 


then you send your message. ’’ 

The wireless telegraph! The words meant 
little to Johnny, but he had heard the men 
use them in the slough, and felt that he was 
about to defeat them with their own proposed 
weapon. He made further inquiries. The 
steamer’s leaving time had almost come. 

Ten minutes later, Johnny, lighter in pocket, 
was enrolled on the passenger list and was on 
board. And when the Campania sailed out 
through the Narrows, Johnny Crockett of 
Painesville was interviewing the operator of 
the wireless telegraph instrument, to learn 


| what was his next move. 


It seemed a simple thing to a boy who did 
not have to realize the mystery of it. There 
was the telegraph instrument. There was the 
spark-gap. There were the wires leading 
away from the room and up the mast of the 
steamer to the masthead, where they ended. 
When the operator touched the key, a spark 
flew across the gap from point to point. That 
caused the wire to vibrate with just such 
waves as make the light we see with. Those 
vibrations, rushing up the wire to the mast- 
head, set the whole air vibrating. Somewhere 
on their course some of those air waves would 
strike the wire on the mast of the Magellan, 
and rushing down that would make the tele- 
graph instrument on that ship record the 
message sent. 

Johnny heard all that with interest. But 
chiefly he heard, and repeated to himself, that 
it truly could be done. ‘‘The shore station 
has sent messages two thousand miles,’’ said 
the operator, ‘‘but we can only send about one 
hundred and fifty miles.’’ 

It was the second day out, and Johnny had 
hardly left the door of the telegraph-room even 

for meals, when the operator, who had taken 
a fancy to him, called out that he was in 
communication with the Magellan. Vibra- 
tions from her had reached the Campania, 
although the ships were out of sight of 
each other, and a hundred miles apart. 

Jedediah Baker and his wife and two 
daughters sat in their chairs on the deck 
of the Magellan. Mrs. Baker was reading 
aloud. Old Jed was almost asleep. They 
were coming home, and he was happy. 
Suddenly he was roused by the sound of 
his own name. 

** Baker, Baker— telegram for J. J. 
Baker. ’’ 

He took the message from the hand of 
the deck steward. ‘‘Why wasn’t this given 
me when I came aboard?’’ he said. 

‘*Just come in, sir; wireless message, ’’ 
replied the steward. 

Old Jed opened it and read. ‘Well, 
well!’’ he said, and read aloud: 

“Slough full of coal. Ledges of it. Rail- 
road wants it. Man will try to buy slough at 
dock, New York. Do not sell. Am on Cam- 
pania. John Crockett.” 

Mrs. Baker and the young ladies broke 
into exclamations, while Old Jed quickly 
penciled a reply. 

All right, will hold. Wait at Liverpool for 
letter. J. J. Baker. 

That message, coming as if out of space, from 
a man so far away his steamer could not be 
seen, was more puzzling to Johnny than the 
sending of his own message had been. But it 
puzzled him no more than the effect of it did 
the stranger who accosted Mr. Baker at the 
Cunard dock. 

**Howdy!’’ said Mr. Baker, extending his 
hand. ‘‘You want to talk about my coal land 
in the slough, I reckon. Well, come up to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel this afternoon.’’ And 





“WHY, MAN, THE RAILROAD HAS GOT 
TO HAVE MORE COALI”" 


city. But Johnny was interested more in the | then, at an exclamation of wonder and exas- 
masts of the thousand steamers that lay at the peration from the stranger, he added, while 
endless row of wharves along the water-front. | his eye twinkled, ‘‘I guess my boy Johnny 

An hour later, strolling up the water-front, | beat you out. Great boy, Johnny. He came 
Johnny saw ahead of him the name of the out on the Campania, and sent me a wireless 
Magellan’s line printed in huge letters on the | message that you were waiting for me here.’’ 
side of a big wharf shed. He crossed the shed But the message that gave Johnny Crockett 


he had never thought to couple the name | stood still. They were near a ledge, one of | into the bedlam and confusion of the wharf. | the greatest pleasure of all came not through the 
of his friend with that of his former hunting-| the many in the slough, a ledge by which | People were rushing to and fro. Men with | air, but by the old-fashioned cable beneath the 


ground. 

Johnny followed the river road for some 
distance, hardly noticing, in his bitterness of 
heart, where he was going. He turned aside 
mechanically at a path below the town, 
unchained a skiff that was moored to the 
bank, and boarding it, paddled himself across 
the river and into the mouth of Sampson’s 
Creek. He paddled slowly and thoughtfully 
along, listening to the wood sounds which he 
had learned to know so well. He went up 
the creek as far as a skiff could go, half a 
mile, at least, and then landed. 

It was Johnny’s suddenly conceived inten- 
tion to go fishing now, and he was about to 
take out of his pocket the hook and line with- 
out which he never journeyed far, when the 
Sound of voices came faintly to his ears, and 
made him hesitate. 

There was a trail through Baker’s slough 
down to the mouth of Sampson’s Creek, that 
ran close to where the boy was standing. 
Entrance to the swampy woods was not of the 
easiest, but enough hunters came that way in | 





spring and fall to maintain a fairly good | safely gone, Johnny retreated to his skiff. He | Well, you use the wireless telegraph. You go 
path. | went straight to the river, and then to the out on the Campania, here, and when you 

But that there should be men there in mid- | steamboat-landing at the village. He had no! get to mid-ocean, you’ll meet the Magellan. 
Summer was something strange, and slipping | plan formed, but he was going back there to | You won’t see her, maybe, but some way they 
his fish-line into his pocket, Johnny started | head off those men and warn Mr. Baker. He | can talk with each other by a telegraph-line 


Johnny had camped on many nights. But} 
the face of the slate-gray rock was changed. 
They had been hammering at it, and where | 
they had broken it, it was black, so that even | 
from a distance Johnny recognized it as coal. | 
It was a typical Illinois outcropping. And | 
these men, who had found it, were planning to | 
buy it cheap of Baker before he knew its value, | 
and sell it at a high price to the railway that | 
ran a few miles to the northward. 

The men were preparing to depart. 

**Hold on,’’ said one of them, ‘‘we don’t | 
want any one stumbling on this.’’ He laid 
branches and leaves over the broken surface | 
of the ledge, to conceal it. 

‘*T wish there was some way to get at Baker 
right this minute, ’’ said he. ‘‘I feel worried.”” | 

‘‘Might use the wireless telegraph,’’ said | 
the other, with a laugh. ‘‘That’s the only | 
way I know of to reach a boat at sea. And 
if you did, you’d put him onto the fact that 
something was up, and he’d never sell till he | 
investigated it. ’’ 

The two drew away, and when they were | 


bales and boxes were scurrying about. Trucks, | ocean. It read: 

wagons, endless loads of freight made a confu-| Johnny Crockett, Liverpool. Have sold to rail- 
sion that appalled Johnny, and set him to} road. Your commission $10,000. See Switzerland 
wondering how he could ever manage to find | before coming home. 

any one person in all that throng. And as Jim Withers found what had hap- 

He was wondering thus when a firm hand | pened before he could tell Old Jed of Johnny’s 
gripped his collar and a loud voice said: discharge, Mr. Baker did not hear of it till 

**Move on, now! Don’t be a-loafin’ here!’’ | Johnny came back and told the story himself. 

Johnny looked up, to find himself in the : 
custody of a big Irish policeman with a genial F 
face. ‘*I’m in the way, am I?’’ he asked. 

‘ ‘Sure. ” 

‘*Well, tell me something. I never saw the 
town till to-day. How does a man go about 
it to meet another man coming in on one of 
these boats ?’’ 

‘*Looking for some one?’’ 

‘*Yes, for a man on the Magellan. And 
there’s another fellow looking for him, too. 
I have got to meet him first.’’ 

And then, moved by the genial honesty of 
the Irishman’s face, Johnny told the story. 

**T tell you what you do,’’ said the officer, 
when the tale was done. ‘‘Got any money? 





OLD JED OPENED !IT AND READ. 























EDUCATING A MOOSE. 


N the shore of Skilak Lake, in the heart of 
what is perhaps the best big-game district of 

Alaska, there is an unusually large moose lick— 
a wide marshy field abounding in mineral springs. 
Here, Mr. George Shiras, 3d, who has contrib- 
uted an article to the National Geographic Maga- 
zine on the game of the Kenai peninsula, built a 
blind, and spent several weeks in photographing 
the moose that came down boldly to the salty 
springs. | 

One of my favorite visitors, he says, was a little | 
bull moose that came at first in company with a | 
five-year-old. The latter got too much human | 
scent one day, ‘and ran off in alarm, with the | 
other trailing wonderingly behind. A few days | 
later I saw the little bull come alone from the long | 
point where the flies were scarce. After filling up 
nearly to the bursting-point at one of the springs, 
he lay down in the middle of the lick for a nap. 

As this was the next to my last day in the blind 
I decided to try an experiment. As I came out of 
the blind, he saw me at once, but did not get up— 
he simply turned his ears my way and expressed 
reat astonishment in his big, round eyes. When 

got very close, he rose and ran about playfully, 
showing no concern whatever over the human 
scent. After taking a few pictures, I concluded 
that I would be doing a very poor service to leave | 
him in this unsophisticated state of mind. [t was | 
plain he no longer feared the sight or scent of | 
man, and that meant that he would soon fall a | 
victim to the party of hunters that camped half a | 
mile down the shore. | 

Selecting a good-sized club, I got as close to | 
him as possible under cover of an Imitation of the | 
grunting of a bull. Throwing the missile with all 
my force at his well-covered ribs, I gave a piercing 
yell at the same time. My marksmanship was | 
poor, for the stick struck the ground just this side, 
and one end flew up and hit him in the pit of the 
stomach. That probably had greater effect than | 
a drubbing on the ribs,—however much it violated 
the ethics of striking below the belt,—for he jumped | 
up into the air with his back arched like a scared | 
cat. When he came down, there was no doubt | 
about his intention or ability to get out of that 
part of the country. Before 1 could pick up the 
= he had vaulted over and beyond the fallen 
timber. 

Later events proved that the little bull put his 
education to good — The following day I 
heard the sound of a ry! —_ down toward | 
the lake, and there was the little fellow struggling 
out of a mud-hole, his feet working like the blades 
of a water-wheel. Out he got, and rushed on with- 
out a stop, or a glance to the rear. Evidentl 
something was after him. I got out the field- 
glass, and covered his back track for a long dis- 
tance, and I finally saw the figures of two men 
each armed with a rifle. On their approach, i 
learned that they were out after a supply of 
fresh and tender meat. They had seen in a dense | 
cover the flanks of a small moose, and to make 
sure it was not a cow, the killing of which was 
pogamet by law, they had made a slight noise to 
sring the head in view. The animal gave a quick | 
oo out of the corner of one ere and then put 
down the hill at top speed. Not till he was beyond 
rifle-shot did the glass reveal the small horns. A 
month later I heard that the little bull had gone 
through the hunting-season unscathed. 
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GRACEFUL COMPETITION. 


HE cordial word between master and man, the 
mixture of unclouded assurance and defer- 


| 


ence with which the poorest and most unlettered | 
approach the rich and the learned; the dignity on | 
both sides, which permits equality and a happy | 
fellowship, throughout the Egyptian villages vis- | 
ited by Mr. 8. H. Leeder, he often comments on | 
in ‘Veiled Mysteries of Egypt.” He tells of the 
graceful habit of speech among the poor fellaheen, 
which lends a touch of poetry to lives of toil and 
drudgery. 


It is extremely interesting, and sometimes amu- | 
sing, to see the mqonety and persistency with 
which two friends, especially after a long absence, | 
will sustain a competition in courtesy. They | 
heap one compliment upon the other, in obedience | 
to the command of the Koran. | 

‘Salaam Aleikum.”’ | 

“Aleikum Salaam.” 

“With you be peace, and the mercy of God, and 
His blessing.” 

“*May your day be blessed.” 

‘‘May your day be blessed as yesterday.” 

“May your prosperity be increased.” 

And so on. There is something in the Arabic 
language which lends itself to a rhythmic repeti- 
tion and phrase expansion. Mr. Talbot Kelly, 
who knows the out-of-the-way people of Egypt so 
well, from his travels as an artist, speaks of this 
“Old-World courtesy.” 

“1 am frequently salaamed by a native,” he says, 
“who asks, ‘Does your work prosper?” 

“*Thanks to Allah,’ I reply. 

“*God increase your prosperity! Our Lord and 
the Prophet know the good men.’ ” 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


HEN Sir John Tenniel, the famous cartoon- 

ist, retired from the staff of Punch, his asso- 
ciates gave him a dinner. Sir John’s ability to 
make graceful after-dinner speeches, impromptu, 
to all appearance, made his friends expect a most 
interesting response from him on this occasion. 
In “John Forster and His Friends,” Mr. Richard 
Renton describes the dinner, and the toast of the 
evening, which was proposed by Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four. 

So great was Sir John’s emotion that he was 
utterly overwhelmed, and having risen to acknowl- 
edge the toast, which had been be mg my J ac- 
claimed, he could only utter the words, “My lords 
and gentlemen.” Then, utterly overcome, words 
failed him, and he had to resume his seat, speech- 
less. The effect was marvelous. 

The eloquence of silence was, after a brief pause, 
electrical, and the speechless speaker was ac- 
claimed even more heartily than he had been when 
he first stood up to speak. It was a touching and 
memorable scene, and none of those present are 
ever likely to forget it. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 


HE mayor of a small Western town sat in the 
barber’s chair, having his hair cut. The rem- 
nants of the local Grand Army post, thinned by 
death and old age, marched past the shop on their 
way to a flag-raising at the high school. 
The mayor remarked to the barber, “ Well, 


the ’re getting few and far between now.” 
“Yes,” replied the barber, “but you won’t be 





























An impromptu dance with 
a Victor-Victrola 











Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or seashore for 
the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, you'll be glad of 
the companionship of the Victrola. 








This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera artists, 
the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest comedians— 
to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide music for your 
dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 















And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful “‘vacation”’ right at home. 





















There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from 
$10 to $500. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play your favorite music and demonstrate the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 























bald for some time yet.” 
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RACER AEROPLANE, 


This is the latest and best of model aeroplanes, and the first practical 
machine to be produced at a moderate price. The Red Racer is guaranteed 
by the designer to fly 1,000 feet. It combines lightness with great strength, 
and is built to stand knocks that would demolish theaverage model. It has 
adjustable silk water-proof planes edged with piano wire, twin propellers, 
and 240-inch rubber-strand motors. By means of a special foot-holding 
device and an automatic multiple winder, one person alone can both hold 
and wind the machine for flying. The flier is 23 inches long and 13 inches 
wide, and is artistically finished in red and gold, with a place for the name 
and address of the owner. There is nothing to make or put together. We 
furnish the Red Racer all set up and ready to fly, together with the patent 
holding device, multiple winder, and directions for flying the Racer. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE OF COST. 


AN OFFER TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


We will sell you the Red Racer for $1.25, but why not 
get it FREE OF CHARGE under the following offer? 

Send _ us just one new solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion at $2.00, and we will present you with 
a Red Racer Aeroplane as described above, and pay the 
delivery charges also. Look for some one among your friends 
who is not a reader of The Youth’s Companion. Show him 
a few copies, and tell him how much you enjoy the paper. 
Then ask him for a subscription. This means a little work, 
of course, but so does anything worth while. When you 
receive the Red Racer we know you will feel well repaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN MR. PIPER BORE HIS PAR 





timed attack of sciatica, rocked gingerly 

back and forth at the kitchen window, 
and issued her instructions to her husband, 
seated in his farm wagon before the door. 

‘*Now, Joshua, whatever happens, don’t fail 
to bring me home old Mis’ Sands’s mahogany 
sec’etary. There’ll be plenty of folks to bid 
with you, for it’s a choice old piece, but for 
once in your life come out ahead. It’s the 
worst of luck I can’t go myself, looking 
forward to it ’s I have this two months. ’’ 

“I wish you could go,’’ said Mr. Piper, 
mildly. ‘‘You’d know better how far to go.’’. 

‘*?*Tain’t a question of how far. 
go farther than the next one. We’re able, 
and I’m set on having it. It’s just what I 
need to go with the four-poster in the north 
room. ’? 

‘“*All right, I’ll remember,’’ 
Joshua, with evident relief. 

‘‘Well, see that you do. You always quit 
because you think somebody else is bidding 
more’n they can afford to, or because you feel 
they need the thing more’n you do. 
time you stand up and bear your part!’’ 

Thus admonished, Joshua tightened the 
reins, and the lively mare—Mr. Piper always 
owned good horses—stepped off briskly down 
the lane and into the highroad. 

The occasion that called the farmer abroad 
was the auction sale at the Sands place. ‘Old 
Mis’ Sands’’ had owned a great deal of hand- 
some old furniture, and a well-stocked farm. 
But at her death no one was surprised to hear 
that virtually everything was to be sold by 
her son Joseph. 

For Joseph had a farm of his own,—the 
Sandses were generally forehanded,—and he 
cared more for the money the old heirlooms 
would bring than he did for the furniture 
itself. ‘‘He’d skin a flea for the hide and 
tallow,’’ was the severe verdict of his neigh- 
bors. 

There were those who said that Lucy, Mrs. 
Sands’s orphaned granddaughter, who lived 
with Joseph now, was eager to keep some, at 
least, of the mahogany; but she was young 
and timid, and Joseph paid no attention to 
her wishes. He gave her her ‘‘keep,’’ and 
considered that he had no further obligations 
toward her. Besides, would she not, as an 
heir, profit by thé sale? 

Arrived at the Sands place, Mr. Piper was 
mindful of his wife’s injunctions, and avoided 
the exhibition of farm stock, where he would 
have preferred to spend his time, and made 
for the house, in search of the old secretary. 
He found it in the front room. Joseph Sands 
was proudly exhibiting it to Mrs. Harding 
and her niece, who lived in Boston, but who 
spent their summers in the little town. - 

‘It’s worth lots,’’ Joseph was saying. 
“Such pieces as that sell for more’n fifty 


Me Piper, bound to her’ chair by an ill- 


promised 


dollars in Boston, don’t they, Mrs. Harding? | 


It’s in perfect condition, as you can see.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say you have designs 
on this, Mr. Piper?’’ said Mrs. Harding, as 
Joshua came forward. 

“*T can’t say ’s I have,’’ he replied, with 
eareful non-committal. 

‘*That’s as much as to say Mrs. Piper has, 
I suppose?’’ She laughed. ‘Well, you’il have 
to pay for it. Madge has set her heart on it.’’ 

‘*No doubt I shall, but I mean to have it.’’ 
Mr. Piper’s tones were unusually firm, and 
Mrs. Harding looked amused. 

‘*We’re not the only ones, either,’’ she said. 
‘*They tell me Miss Lane has come over from 
Cokesbury after it, and Mrs. Powell and Mrs. 
Lynch have both been looking it over very 
carefully. ’’ 


Just you | 


This | 


| it than to have it go no one knows where, to 
be stared at by strangers. Please, please do!’’ 
The auction sale did not begin for an hour, 
|and so Mr. Piper had time to think the matter 
over carefully—an operation that required 
| time. 
| retirement of the hay-barn, he issued forth, 
}and began to manifest a sociability unusual 
even for him. From group to group he passed, 
| speaking quietly with every one, and finished 
| by going over to Mrs. Harding’s carriage, 
where, leaning against the wheel, he talked 
| earnestly for some minutes with her and her 
| niece. 
At length Orville Root, the auctioneer, 
|mounted an improvised platform near the 
hay-barn, and began the sale. One article 
after another, one animal after another was 
sold, at prices he urged upward with his full- 
| flavored wit. And then the secretary was 
reached. 

As befitted the value of the old piece, it was 
given the longest and most voluble erordium 
of all, while Joseph Sands, with shifty eyes 
that glistened with anticipation, glanced eagerly 
from one expected bidder to another. 

‘*And now, ladies and gentlemen,’’ con- 
cluded Orville, when his vocabulary and his 
breath had at last failed him, ‘‘what am I 
offered ?’” 

There was a considerable pause, and then a 
girl’s low voice said: ‘‘One dollar.’’ 

The auctioneer laughed; it was a good joke. 
Now let the real bidding begin! But nobody 
bid. Joseph Sands began to grow pale, and 
his eyes wandered restlessly over the crowd. 
At last he himself snapped out a bid. 

‘*Four dollars!’’ he cried. 

The crowd hissed, and bade him keep still. 

‘*T got a right to make one bid on any- 
| thing!’’ he protested. 
| **You’ve made it! Now shut up! You’ve got 
nothing more to do with this except to listen !’’ 
jand the voices were so angry that Joseph 
| looked frightened, and shrank back out of the 
way. 

Orville Root went at his task again, and 
talked valiantly. But nobody bid. Mr. Piper 
left his place beside Mrs. Harding’s carriage, 
and made his way to where Lucy Sands stood, 
at the foot of the platform. He pushed some- 
thing that rustled into her hand, and whis- 
pered in her ear. 

**Five dollars !’’ she said. 

And that was the last bid. The auctioneer 
, tried hard, but no one would raise it, and he 
| had to knock the old secretary down at what 
he declared a ‘‘perfectly ridiculous price.’’ 








himself —need not be told. 


evening with much misgiving, which his 
wife’s face when she saw the empty wagon 
did not tend to allay. But in the midst of his 
rather clumsy explanations, Lucy Sands, who 
had come across the fields a mile or more, ran 
into the yard, flushed, breathless, and happy, 
midway between smiles and tears. Joshua 
promptly took advantage of this diversion to 
retreat to the barn, where there were chores 


that Mrs. Piper heard the story of the day. 
When Joshua came in, Lucy had gone, and 
he was relieved to see that his wife’s eyes 


him. 

‘*T’m disappointed, of course, Joshua,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but this time I’ll allow you did just 
‘right. I told you to bear your part, and you 
| certainly did so!?’ 


IN THE SEA-LIONS’ DEN. 
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Mr. Piper looked more determined than | 


before, when he realized the competition he 


must face, and Joseph Sands rubbed his hands 


cheerfully. 
“*It’ll fetch a good price, that’s sure!’’ he 
chuckled. 


As Mr. Piper left the room by the back- 


passage, he came suddenly face to face with a 
young girl dressed in black, whose eyes were 
red with recent tears. She turned, and would 
have run away, but Mr. Piper stopped her. 

‘*Why, Lucy, child,’ he said, ‘‘what’s the 
matter ?’” 


‘*Nothing, Mr. Piper, only—is the old secre- | 


tary really so valuable?’’ 


‘*Well, there seems to be plenty after it. It) 


ought to sell well, I should think. ”’ 

“I wish it wasn’t worth a cent! It was 
grandmother’s, and it always stood in her 
own room. It was her favorite piece of furni- 
ture; she thought everything of it, and I 
wanted so much to have it. There won’t be 
anything of hers left; they’re selling every- 
thing. And I loved this so! What will it sell 
for, do you think ?”’ 

**Somewhere in the fifties, I expect. ’’ 

“‘And I’ve only got three dollars in the 
world!’? Lucy’s face went into her hands, 
and she sobbed afresh. 

‘‘Mrs. Piper wants me to buy it for her,’’ 
began Joshua, uneasily. 

*‘Oh, do, Mr. Piper! I’d rather she’d have 


that strange phenomenon known as ‘‘the 

rollers,’’? a succession of immense waves 
that occur, generally in southern seas, without 
the least previous warning. The cause of them 
has been variously set down as submarine 
earthquakes, distant storms, and the influence 
of the moon. A writer in the Wide World 
Magazine tells of the harrowing predicament 
| into which the rollers once cast him. 
When a mere boy, he had been a member of 


“_ the many dangers of the sea is 


| higher, until a little 


|on the crest of a breaker the whiskerec 


Having reached a conclusion in the | 


| 


that needed to be done; and it was from Lucy | 





| **profoundly humble. ’’ 
| strikes one as looking ‘‘profoundly humble’’ 
| (Lord Herschell laughed a little), and I must 
| say that I thought the American the honester 
| man of the two. 


a sea-lion hunt off one of the Chincha islands, | 


in the Seuth Pacific. A lion had been shot in 
one of the caves along the water’s edge; the 
|lad had been put ashore with a sailor to skin 
the animal, and the rest of the party had gone 
|on for more sport. 

We were half-way through our task, says 
the writer, when we were startled by a tre- 
mendous roar as of thunder. Looking out, we 
were appalled to see a great wall of water 
rushing toward us, and we had barely time to 
rush to the inmost recess of the cavern when 
the wave broke upon the coast. 

‘*Tt’s an earthquake!’’ Jim cried. 

Presently another crash came, and again the 
cavern was invaded. This time the water 

| came a little higher. 

| **Jim,’? I said, ‘‘this is no earthquake; it 
is the rollers. ’’ 

| ‘IT don’t care what name you calls ’em. 
All I know is that we’re trapped here proper ; 
no boats can come within hail, and if the sea 
runs any higher —’’ Another terrific breaker 

| drove us back against the inmost wall. 

| During the day the water rose higher and 


;much, but I think I should miss the letters if 
| they ceased to come. ’’ 


| 
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What Joseph Sands thought and said —to | 


Mr. Piper drove into his own yard that | 


| to Grant by his skilful operations in Lookout 


were moist, and that she looked kindly upon | 


tch of sand was all the 
dry land left us. We discussed the forlorn | 
hope of swimming out of the cave, but one 
look at the yeasty surf thundering over the 
jagged rocks was enough to dispel the idea. 

Suddenly, toward evening, there appeared 
head 
of a big sea-lion, making for the cave. Spring- 
ing to his feet, Jim seized his club and dashed 
at the unwelcome visitor, which, however, 
dodged a blow on the nose, and with an angry 
growl, turned and slid down the sloping floor 
and was gone. 

Here was a new danger. Darkness was 
close at hand. Suppose the animals crowded 
into the cave, if not exactly to devour us, still, 
perhaps, to end our lives in some other way? 

‘The cute beggars know that this >> 
is beyond the reach of the sea,’’ was Jim’s 
reassuring comment. ‘*That’s — they want 
to get in; so we won’t be drowned to-night.’’ 

I took fresh courage, and picking up the 
boat-hook, resolved to do all my puny arms 
would permit should the lions come again. 
All at once I heard my comrade shout, ‘* Look 
out, here’s the mob!’ and in the flashing 
caldron outside appeared dozens of heads, 
great and small, darting about. In the next 
breaker several rojled toward us. 

With a wild yell, Jim rushed forward, and 
in a moment was among the invaders, clubbing 
them savagely on their bewhiskered noses. 
Two lay stunned at his feet, the others retreat- 
ing in disorder. Soon Jim’s battle-cry sounded 
again, and once more we beat the animals off. 
Again and again the enemy came on, only to be 
driven back by our relentless clubs. 

Finally they came no more, but in their 
stead came another terror—a raging thirst. 
At first the excitement had overcome it, but | 
as the night wore on, it became agonizing, and 
but for Jim, I would have drunk sea-water, a 
certain prelude to madness. We tried putting | 
pebbles in our mouths, but they were salty, | 
and gave us no relief. At last I fell intoa 
fitful sleep. 

It was almost daylight when Jim roused me. 
‘*Well, ~y he said, ‘‘we’ve had no lions now | 
for some hours, and the sea’s no higher. I) 
believe the worst is over; but, oh, ’tis the | 
roughest row I’ve ever hoed!’’ Then his voice | 
dropped, as he knelt with bowed head, and a 
low, monotonous muttering told me that rough 
Jim Brady was praying. In a moment the 
prayers my mother had taught me mingled 
with his suppiications 

Jim’s prediction that the worst was over 
poores true, for although we suffered terribly 

rom thirst, the sea fell rapidly. Toward noon | 

we heard the welcome shouts of a searching- | 
party, and we were soon safely in the boat, 
exhausted but happy. 
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GRANT’S STRATEGY. 


HERE was nothing spectacular in Grant’s 

strategy. Indeed, so deliberate, so cool, 

so pertinacious, and so effective was it 
that it might be reasonably said that the 
strategy was the man. His own definition of 
strategy, quoted here from an old war-time 
newspaper, is interesting. 

Shortly after the battles of Chattanooga, 
General Grant was sitting in his headquarters 
at Nashville, with his feet comfortably 
stretched before the fire, while he enjoyed 
himself with his cigar with the completeness 
of repose so characteristic of him. 

Quartermaster-General Meigs sat near him, 
while Gen. F. Smith, who only a short 
time before had greatly recommended himself 





Valley, paced the floor, apparently lost in 
thought. Meigs, noticing this, broke the 
silence that had lasted several minutes. 

‘*What are you thinking about, Smith?’’ he | 
asked. 

On receiving no reply from the absorbed | 
officer, he turned to Grant, and remarked with 
a laugh: 

‘*Smith is studying strategy. ’’ 

**] don’t believe in strategy in the popular | 
understanding of the term,’’ said Grant, with | 
a serious air. ‘‘I use it to get up as close to} 
the enemy as practicable, with as little loss as | 
possible. ’ 

‘*And what then?’’ asked Meigs. 

“Then? ‘Up, guards, and at ’em!’’’ re-| 
plied the general, with more than usual spirit, | 
and then lapsed again into his accustomed 
taciturnity. 
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THE HONEST AUTOCRAT. 


HE following anecdote of Doctor Holmes 
fi appears in ‘‘Memories of Victorian 

London.’’ Lord Herschell 
original narrator: 


I was talking to Holmes just now. Brown- 
ing came up, and Holmes said to him, | 
‘“‘Mr. Browning, do you enjoy all the adula- | 
tion you receive ?’’ 

Browning seemed a little taken aback, but 
replied hesitatingly that it made him feel 
Not that he ever | 





was the 


He said: 

‘*Almost every day I get letters from stran- 
rs, expressing admiration for my books. 
on’t know that such admiration is worth 


® & 


AN INGENIOUS INFANT. 


HY small boys like water so much 
W when it is muddy and so little when 
it is clean is one of the eternal mys- 
teries of human nature. The youngster of the 


following conversation would have plenty of 
sympathy among his fellows: 


Little Boy (pointing to window of rubber 
store)—Mama, what are those? 

Mother—Those are diving suits made all of 
rubber, so that the diver will. not get wet. 

Little Boy—I wish I had one. 

Mother—Why, what for, my dear? 

Little Boy—To wear when you wash me. 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s”’ 











OME days when 
you feel nerv- 
ous, bilious, all 
out of sorts, does 
jt it occur to you 

” thatcoffee drink- 
~ ing may be the 
\ cause of it all, 
~and do you try 
; *,to break the 
tag habit? It’s hard 
to do unless you fall back on 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 
Then it’s easy, for this wonderful sub- 
stitute looks, smells and tastes so much 
like coffee that you can hardly tell it 
from the real thing. 

It nourishes, quiets the 
nerves, aids digestion, and 
is invigorating, not sim- 
ply stimulating. 


|'To prepare, boil hard 5 minutes.| 
150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. =e 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON [[77"te Woe 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Limited 
Stock 


At Reduced Price 





Premo Junior 


Camera, No.0 
only $1.00 


This Premo is suitable for all 
members of the family, and will 
take a picture 134 x 23 inches. 


The operation is very simple. 
Open the back, drop in a Premo 
Film Pack, and the Camera is 
loaded for exposure. No focus- 
ing—just point the Camera at 
any object, press the button, and 
the exposure is made. There 
are twelve films in each pack. 
When one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and you are 
ready for the next. The Premo 
Junior has metal trimmings, a 
horizontal and vertical finder, and 
a time and instantaneous shutter. 
It is a convenient size, 24 x 35% 
x 544 inches, and weighs seven 
ounces. Our Offer does not in- 
clude the Film Pack. ‘This will 
be included for 25 cents extra. 


OUR OFFER 


Until our present stock is 
exhausted, we will sell the 
Premo Junior Camera, No. 
0, for only $1.00, post- 
paid. Former price $1.50. 








Address all orders to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











COLLEGE 


PREPARES young men and 
young women to fill good-paying 
business and teaching positions. 
Courses: Business, Combined, 
Shorthand, Secretarial, Commer- 
cial Normal, Applied Business 
and Management and Advanced 


TILTON 


eo 


NARY 








MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White ) i 

including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young me women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses 
for High School Graduat Home ics, includ- 
ing Sewing, Dr king and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 
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Chase Cottage for Young Boys mE e 
Entirely distinct building. | Number limited. All ad- F inishing. 
+ By i etic 
fields.” House ‘mother. Al expenses $350. For in- SITUATIONS FOR ALL GRADUATES. 
ormation of e er dep: ment a ress o 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, W.H. Fall Term Begins September 2d. 











Call or Write for Free New Catalogue. 
18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 





Make sure of getting the best Mustard 


BURDETT 


Wholesome, 
Refreshing 














“Stickney & Poor’s” 


by saying to your grocer, 











BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for Success Journal. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

Courses — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 











The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Ne of 


w York Office: 37 Warren St. 


It 
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The 


‘Universal 
Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 family 
size. It chops all kinds of 
meat, raw or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables 
into clean-cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as wanted. 

Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price of Food Chopper $1.50. 
In either case, we deliver free 


anywhere in New England. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


‘on, Mass. 
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"TRE 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silver is so well and favor- 
ably known as the stand- 
ard of excellence in silver 
plate that it needs no special 
commendation from us. It has 
an intrinsic value that house- 
keepers everywhere recog- 
nize. We have offered this 
Silverware now for over 20 
years, and it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


“BIGS’ 
OFFER 


Choice of 
This Chest of Silver contains 26 Patterns 
pieces of the 1847 Rogers Bros. —_ Wie. can supnli this 
“XS Triple” grade, which isthree —_ ful Vintage pattern, 


as illustrated, or in 
either the Rose of 
Sharon or the Old 
Colony patterns. 


y 


times heavier than standard pla- 
ting. The Set consists of 


6 Medium Knives 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Sugar Shell 


+ 


TESTIMONIALS 
I have received the Chest of Silverware and 


a 


6 Dessert Spoons 
6 Teaspoons 


6 Medium Forks 
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must say that it is a grand prize. The ware is 
beautiful.—John L. Spaulding, Missouri. 


Received the Chest of Silverware in good con- 
dition, for which please accept my thanks. Its 
beauty and richness are far beyond my expec- 


For Twenty Years 
the 184. 


Bros. Silverware has 
constituted a lead- 





ing Offer to Com- 
panion workers. 


The Oak Chest 


Eby, Oak Chest measures 
914 x11 inches, and has a 
smooth polished finish. The 
hinged cover has a nickel- 
plated name-plate and fast- 
ener. The lower drawer of 
the Chest is fitted with a 
nickel-plated pull. The Chest 
is lined throughout with dark 
green satin,and has fitted posi- 
tions for each piece of Silver. 


* 


How to Get the 
Chest of Silver 


“BIG 5” OFFER. This 1847 
Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest 
of Silver given to Companion 
subscribers only for five new 
solicited subscriptions sent us 
between October 1, 1912, and 
October 1, 1913; or sold for 
$13.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by 





) tation.—Mary L. Wyatt, Arkansas. receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 
CO 
te PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1847 Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest of Silver 
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